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Art. I. Mifeellaneous Pieces, ix Profe and Verfe. By the Rev. 
Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s; Dublin. Not im 
ferted in Mr. Shéridan’s Edition of the Dean’s Works. 8vo. 
pp. 262. 4%. Boards. Dilly. 1789. 


Opinions differ greatiy with refpect to the publication 
of pofthumeous works: fuch works, at leaft, as have not, 
by their authors, been marked, or correfted, for the prefs. 
Thus we find Dr. Hawkefworth, when engaged in revif- 
ing an edition of part of Swift’s letters, exculpating himfelf 
from the tharge of being the publifher of them. Others 
caufed the book to be printed: he only elucidated it. The 
editor, whoever he may be, of the mifcellaneous pieces before 
us, has no fuch fcruples. He boldly produces wha* he has 
found, and advertifes for what is yet loft * ut is this alto- 


gether right? Muft we read every unimportant fcrawl be- | 


caufe it fell from the pen of Swift? muft we witnefs every 
irritable and peevith expreffion of his f{plenetic and diftempered 
hours? and be peftered with every quibbling conundrum of his 
gayer moments, when wve ta bapételle was all his convetfation ? 
it would be well if editors conficcved whether they were adding 
to the reputation of the deceafed, or gratifying the withes of 
the turvivors, by thus turning literary °° refartecTtion-men +,” 
and dragging to light what was “ quietly in-urned.” Will 
they never add fome portion of judgment to their abundant 
induftry? 

We have been Jed into thefe reflections, not fo much from 
the contents of the volume before us, though they are fully 
fufficient to juftify our remarks, as from confidering the pe- 
culiarly hard fate of Swift; whofe lot it has been to have had 
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* See his lift of * Defiderata in Swift’s works,’ p. v. and vi, 
+ Purloiners of dead bodies, for the furgeons 
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more trath circulated under his name, and affiduoufly colledted 
into his works, than, perhapsyever was attributed to any author 
before or fince his time. Yet no man exprefled his refentment 
of fuch conduct more forcibly than Swift; or gave more poli- 
tive orders to fupprefs what has fince been publifhed *. 

With refpect to the authenticity of what is here prefented to 
us, every reader who is not fully convinced by the internal 
evidence of the papers, has a fair right to exprefs his doubts, 
The publifher has neither given them the fanétion of his name, 
nor informed us how they came into his poflefion. The fol- 
lowing conftitutes our whole intelligence: 

‘ To the mifcellantes now prefented to the public, little preface 
js neceflary. ‘he produions of Dean Swift will ever fpeak for 
themfelves. ‘he publifher has only to lament that the death of 2 
literary friend, to whom he owes the communication of the greater 

art of this volume, has deprived him of that fatisfactory elucida- 
tion the collection would otherwife have received; and to acknow- 
Jedge the afliftance of another friend, from whom he has had fome 
valuable additions. 

‘ It was originally intended that no piece flould appear which 
was already in Mr. Sheridan’s edition; on a revifal, however, it 
turns out that fome fmall articles have been admitted, which it 
may be proper here to mention, viz. ** the Fragment on Free- 
thinking,’’ the Introductory Letter to Sir Charles Wogan, a Letter 
to Alderman Barber, and the poetical Billet of Dr. Sheridan, witk 
the Dean’s Anfwer. 

‘ Whenever a compiere Epition fhall be formed of Swift’s 
writings, it muft be by an accurate comparifon of the SEveNTEEN 
volumes publifhed by Mr. Sheridan, with the Twenty-Five 
volumes in the editions of Dr. Hawkefworth and Mr. Nichols. 
When that is done, the prefent volume will form an intereiting 
part; and till then it may be confidered either as an EIGHTEENTH 
volume of the-one edition, or as a Twenry-sixtu of the 
other.’ 

A great part of this volume confifts of letters from 
Dr. Swift to Mrs. Howard; ‘the Rev. Mr. Windar, pre- 


* Ina letter to Pope, Dr. Swift obferves: * I am forry for the 
fituation of Mr. Gay’s papers. You do not exert yourfelf as much 
as I could with in this affair. I had rather the two ftfters were 
hanged, than fee his works {welled by any lofs of credit to his 
memory. I would be glad to fee the moft valuable printed by 
themfelves, thofe which ought not to be feen burned immediately, 
and the others that have gone abroad printed feparately like opuf 
cula, or rather be ftifled and forgotten.’ 

Again, to Mr. Pope: * You need not fear any confequences in 
the commerce that hath fo long pafled between us; although I 
never deftroyed one of your letters. But my executors are men of 
honour and virtue, who have Rri&t ordere in my will to burn every 
letter left behind me” 
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Mifcellaneous Pieces, by Dean Swift. 3 


bendary of Kilroot; the Rev. Dr. Stopford ; Sir Charles Wo- 
gan; Mr. Alderman Barber; and the Archbifhop of Dublin. 
Of thefe, many are unimportant; we are pleafed in tracing 
a vigorous mind when not in the full exertion of its powers 5 
and we readily pafs over trivial repetitions of what cannot in- 
tereft us, for the fake of free and undifguifed fentiments ex- 
preffed in eafy and natural language. 

Swift was long engaged about courts; and, during part of 
the time, thought himfelf of great importance to minifters. 
This has been doubted by others; and he himfelf certainly 
lived long enough to change his opinion. What were after- 
ward his fentiments on this fubjeét, will be feen in a letter 
to Mrs. Howard: 

Twickenham, July 9, 1727, between Church 
. Madam, and Dinneretime. 

‘ Mr. Gay, by your commands, as he fays, fhewed me a letter 
to you from an unfortunate Jady, one Mrs. Pratt, whofe cafe [ 
know very well, and pity very much; but I wonder the would 
make any mention of me, who am almotlt a ftranger to you, farther 
than your goodnefs led you a little to diftinguifh me. 1 have often 
told Mrs. Pratt, that 1 had not the leaft intereft with the friend’s 
friend’s friend of any body in powcr; on the contrary, I have been 
ufed like a dog for a dozen years, by every foul who was able to 
do it, and were but fweepers about a court. I believe you will 
allow that 1 know courts well enough to remember, that aman mutt 
have got many degrees above the power of recommending himfelf, 
before he fhould prefume to recommend another, even his neareit 
relation; and, for my own part, you may be fure that I will never 
venture to recommend a moufe to Mrs. Cole’s cat, or a fhoe-cleaner 
to your meaneft domettic. But you know too well already how 
very injudicious the general tribe of wanters are. I told Mrs. Pratt, 
that if the had friends, it were beft to folicie a penfion; but it feems 
fhe had mentioned a place. I can only fay, that when I was about 
courts, the beit lady there had fome coufin, or near dependant, 
whom fhe would be glad to recommend for an employment, and 
therefore would hardiy think of ftrangers: for I take the matter 
thus; that a penfion may poiflibly be pot by commiferation, but 
great perfonal favour is required for an employment. There are, 
Madam, thoufands in the world, who, if they faw your dog ufe me 
kindly, would, the next day, in a letter, tell me of the delight 
they heard I had in doing good; and being affured that a word of 
mine to you would do any thing, defire my intereft to fpeak to you, 
to {peak to the fpeaker, to fpeak to Sir Robert Walpole, to fpeak 
tothe king, &c. ‘Thus wanting people are like drowning people, 
who lay hold of every reed or bulrufh in their way.’ 

owift’s political fentiments occafionally fhew themfelves in a 
more humourous way. Thus, writing to the fame lady, he fays: 

* I with the poifon were in my ftomach (which may be very pro- 
bable, confidering the many drugs I take), if 1 remember to have 
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mentioned that word in my letter. But ladies who have poifon in 


their eyes, may be apt to miftake in reading.—Oh! I have found 
it out; the word perfon I fuppofe was written like poifon.—Akk all 
the friends I write to, and they will atteft this miftake to be but a 
trifle in my way of writing, and could eafily prove it if they had 
any of my letters to fhew. I make nothing of miitaking Untoward 
for Howard; wellpull, for Walpole; knights of a fhare, for 
knights of a fhire; monfter, for minifter; in writtng fpeaker, I 
put an # for ap; and a ltundred fuch blunders, which cannot be 
helped, while I have a hundred oceans rolling in’ my ears, into 
which no fenfe has been poured this fostnight; dnd therefore if I 
write nonfenfe, I can affure you it is genius, and not borrowed.’ 
Int the fame temper; we find him writing what he calls the 


Courtier’s Creed: 

‘ I believe in K. G. the Second, the greateft captain and the 
wifeft monarch between heaven and earth: and in Sir R. W. his 
only intnifter, our lord: who was begotten of Barret the attorney, 
born of Mrs. W. of Houghton, accufed of corruption, convicted, ex~ 
pelled and imprifoned: he went down into Norfolk: the third year 
he came up again. He afeended into the adminiftration, and fitteth 
at the head of the Treafury, from whence he fftall pay all thofe 
who vote as they are commanded. 

‘ I believe in Horace’s treaties, the fanétity of the bifhops, the 
independency of the lords, the integrity of the commons, rettita- 
tion from the Spaniards, refurrection of credit, difcharge of the 
public debts, and peace everlafting. Amen.’ 

We meet with nothing in the letters to Mr. Windar, worth 
€xttacting, except the fellowing paflage, relating to fome eariy 
fermons of the Dean’s compofition : 

‘ Thofe fermon'’s you have thought fit to tranfcribe will utterly 
difgraeé you, unlefs you have fo much credit that whatever comes 
from yoo will pafs: they were what I was firmly refolved to burn, 
and efpecially fome of them the idleft trifling ituff that ever was 
writ, calculated for a church without company or a roof, like our 
“HEHEHE Oxford. They will be a perfect lampoon upon me, 
¥ # * * *#% Took on them, and remember they are mine.’ 

Yet thefe forni a part of what the editor calls * a lift of 
defiderata in a complete edition of Swift’s works.’ 

- To Dr. Stopford, the author thus writes on the illnefs of 
Mrs. Johnfon, the amiable and ill-fated Stella: 

‘ I fear I fhall have more than ordinary reafons to wifh you a 
near neighbour to me in Ireland; and that your company will be 
more neceffary than ever, when I tell you that ] never was in fo 
great a dejection of fpirits: For I lately received a letter from 
Mr. Worral, that one of the two oldeft and deareit friends I have in 
the world is in fo defperate a condition of health, as makes me ex- 
pect every polt to hear of her death. It is the younger of the two, 
with whom I have lived in the greateft friendfhip for thirty-three 
years. I know you will fhare in my trouble, becaufe there were 
few perfons whom I believe you more efteemed. For my _ 
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J value life very little, fo the poor cafual remains of it, afcer fuch 
a lofs, would be a burden that 1 moft heartily beg God Almighty 
to enable me to bear; and I think there is not a greater folly than 
that of entering into too ftrict and particular a friendfhip, with the 
Jofs of which a man muft be abfolutely miferable, but efpecially at 
an age when it is too late to engage in a new friendfhip. Befides, 
this was a perfon of my own rearing and inftructing, from child- 
hood; who excelled in every good quality that can poflibly accom- 
plifh a human creature.—-They have hitherto writ me deceiving 
Jetters, but Mr. Worral has been fo juft and prudent as to tell me 
the truth; which, however racking, is better than to be ftruck on 
the fudden.—Dear Jim, pardon me, I know not what J am fay- 
ing; ‘but believe me that violent friendfhip is much more lafting, 
and as much engaging, as violent love. Adieu.’ 

We fhall offer no remarks on this unfortanate connection 
of Dr. Swift, but proceed to notice an engagement lefs 
known, and not fo generally talked of. Mr. Dean Swift, in 
his charaéter of the Doétor, tells us, ** that he never had any 
ferious thoughts of marriage after he was ene-and-twenty. 
Some time, indeed, before, while he was a ftripling in the uni- 
verfity of Dublin, he had a paffion for Mifs Warren, the fifter 
of his chamber-fellow: but whatever attachments he had to 
that lady, upon his going to live in England, where he applied 
himfelf clofe to politics and learning at Sir W. Temple’s, his 
pafiions quickly fubfided, and he forgot his amour *, &c.”’ 

This relation is not altogether accurate. The fubject of 
this amour was Mifs Jane Waryng: nor was it the boyifk 
gallantry ef a ftripling, but a more ferious and fober engage- 
ment, entered into, perhaps, before he firft quitted Ireland, but 
certainly not forgotten on his return; fince in 1790, in the 
Dean’s 33d year, and while he held the livings of Laracor and 
Rathbeggin, we find him correfponding with the lady on the 
fubject of marriage. That the amour was remembered, is, 
however, no proof that Swift did not wifh it forgotten. But 
the caule of this wifh muft not be fought in his clofe epplication 
to politics or learning: it may ‘be thgught to have eriginated 
from a different fource: from his intimacy with Stella, with 
whom he became acquainted at Sir W. Temple’s; and 
who, about this period, removed into Ireland. However this 
may be, the letter well deferves our notice. The writer 
appears to he honeft in his intentions, if not flattering in his 
manner; and his language is fenfible, if not impaffioned, og 
accurate : 





ae 


* See “ An Effay on the Life, Writings, and Character of Dr. 
Jonathan Swift. By Deane Swift, Efq.” 
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‘ To Mifs Jane Waryna. 
« Madam, Dublin, May 4, #700. 

‘ f am extremely concerned at the account you give of your 
health; for my uncle told me he found you in appearance better 
than you had been in fome years, and I was in hopes you had ftill 
continued fo. God forbid [ fhould ever be the occafion of creating 
more troubles to you, as you feem to intimate! ‘The Jetter you 
defired me to anfwer I have frequently read, and thought I had re- 
plied to every part of it that required; however, fince you are 

leafed to repeat thofe particulars wherein you defire fatisfaftion, J 
fhall endeavour to give it you as well as Lam able. You would know 
what gave my temper that fudden turn, as to alter the ftyle of my 
Jetters fince J aft came over. If there has been that alteration you 
obferve, I have told you the caufe abundance of trmes. [had ufed a 
thoufand endeavours and arguments, to get you from the company 
and place you are in; both on the account of your health and 
humour, which I thought were like to fuffer very much in fuch an 
air, and before fuch examples. Ail I had in anfwer from you, was 
nothing but a great deal of arguing, and fometimes in a ftyle fo 
very imperious as I thought might have been {pared, when I re- 
flected how much you had been in the wrong. The other thing 
you would know is, whether this change of ftyle be owing to the 
thoughts of a new miftrefs. I declare, upon the word of a Chriftian 
and a gentleman, it is not; neither had I ever thoughts of being 
married to any other perfon but yourfelf. I had ever an opinion 
that you had a great {weetnefs of nature and humour; and what- 

ver appeared to the contrary, I looked upon it only as a thing put 
on as neceflary before a lover; but I have fince obferved in abun- 
dance of your letters fuch marks of a fevere indifference, that I be- 
gan to think it was hardly poffible for one of my few good qua- 
lities to pleafe you. I never oe any io hard to be worked upon, 
even in matters where the intereft and concern are entirely your 
own ; all which, I fay, paffed eafily while we were in the ftate of 
formalities and ceremony; but fince that, there is no other way 
of accounting for this untractable behaviour in you, but by im- 
‘puting it to a want of common efteem and friendfhip for me. 

* When I defired an account of your fortune, I had no fuch de- 
fign as you pretend to imagine. I have told you many a time, that 
dn England it was in the power of any young fellow of common 
fenfe to get a larger fortune than ever you pretended to; I afked, 
in order to confider whether it were fufficient, with the help of my 
Boer income, to make one of your humour eafy in a married ftate. 

think it comes to almoft a hundred pounds a year; and I think at 
‘the fame time that no young woman in the world of the fame in- 
‘come would dwindle away their health and life in fuch a fink, and 
among fuch family converfation: neither have all your letters been 

“once able to-perfuade that you have the leaft value for me, becaufe 
you fo little regarded what I fo often faid upon that matter. The 
difmal account you fay I have given you of my livings I can affure 
you, to be a true one; and, fince it is a difmal one even in your 
; own 
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own opinion, you can beft draw confequences from it. The place 
where Dr. Bolton lived is upon a living which he keeps with the 
deanery; but the place of refidence for that they have given me 
is within a mile of a town called Trim, twenty miles from hence; 
and there is no other way, but to hire a houfe at Trim, or build 
one on the fpor: the firftis hardly to be done, and the other J am too 
poor to perform at prefent. For coming down to Belfaft, it is 
what I cannot yet think of, my attendance is fo clofe, and fo much 
required of me; but our government fits very loofe, and | believe 
will change in a few months; whether our part will partake in the 
change, I know not, though J am very apt to believe it; and then 
I fhall be at leifure for a fhort journey. But I hope your other 
friends, more powerful than I, will before that time periuade you 
from the place where you are. 1 defire my fervice to your mother, 
in return for her remembrance: but for any other dealings thac 
way, 1 entreat your pardon; and I think I have more caufe to re- 
fent your defires of me in that cafe, than you have to be angry 
at my refufals. If you like fuch company and condu&, much 
good do you with them! My education has been otherwife. My 
uncle Adam afked me one day in private, as by direction, what my 
defigns were in relation to you, becaufe it might be a hindrance to 
you if I did not proceed. The anfwer J gave him (which I fuppofe 
he has fent you) was to this effect: ‘* That | hoped I was no 
hindrance to you; becaufe the reafon you urged againft an union 
with me was drawn from your indifpofition, which {till continued ; 
that you alfo thought my fortune not fufficient, which is neither at 
prefent in a condition to offer you: that, if your health and my 
fortune were as they ought, I would prefer you above all your fex ; 
but that, in tke prefent condition of both, | thought it was agatnit 
your opinion, and would certainly make you wohappy: that, had 
you any other offers which your friends or yourfelf thought more to 
your advantage, I fhould think I were very unjuft to be an obftacle 
in your way.’ Now for what concerns my fortune, you have an- 
{wered it. I defire, therefore, you will let me know if your health 
be otherwife than it was when you told me the doétors advifed you 
againit marriage, as what would certain!y hazard your life. Are 
they or you grown of another opinion in this particular? Are you 
in acondition to manage domettic affairs, with an income of lefs 
(perhaps) than three hundred pounds a year? Have you fuych an 
inclination to my perfon and humour, as to comply with my defires 
and way of living, and endeavour to make us both as happy as you 
can? Will you be ready to engage in thofe methods | fhall direét 
for the improvement of your mind, fo as to make us entertaining 
company for each other, without being miferable when we are 
neither vifiting nor vifited? Can you bend your love and efteem 
and indifference to others the fame way as I do mine? Shall I have 
fo much power in your heart, or you fo much government of your 
paflions, as to grow in good humour upon my approach, though 
provoked by a——? Have you fo much good nature as to endea- 
vour by foft words to {mooth any rugged humour occafioned by the 
crofs accidents of life? Shall the place wherever your hufband is 
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thrown be more welcome than courts and cities without him? In 
fhort, thefe are fome of the neceffary methods to pleafe men who, 
like me, are deep-read in the world; and toa bad on thus made, § 
thould be proud in giving all due returns towards making her 
happy. Thefe are the queftions 1 have always refolved to propofe 
to her with whom I meant to pafs my life; and whenever you can 
heartily anfwer them in the affirmative, I fhall be blefied to have 
you in my arms, without regarding whether your perfon be beauti- 
ful, or your fortune large. Cleanlinefs in the firft, and compe- 
tency in the other, is all I look for. I defire indeed a plentiful 
yevenue, but would rather it fhould be of my own; though I thould 
bear from a wife to be reproached for the greateft. 

‘ ] have faid all I can poffibly fay in anfwer to any part of your 
letter, and in telling you my clear opinion as to matters between 
us. I fingled you out at firft from the reft of women; and I expect 
not to be ufed like a common lover. When you think &t to fend 
me an an{wer to this without——, I fhall then approve myfelf, by 


al! means you fhall command, Madam, 
‘ Your moft faithful humble fervanr, 
Jon. Swirr.’ 


We have here a letter, or rather a long political tract, ad- 
drefled to Dr. Swift, by Sir Charles Wogan, reprefenting the 
wretched fituation of Ireland, and inveighing moft bitterly 
againft the politics of Lord Clarendon. ‘This piece, from the 
peculiarly fpirited manner of the author, will be read with 
amufement hy thofe, who muft otherwife be difgufted with its 
violent tory doctrines. 

The letters ta Alderman Barber are written in a ftyle re- 
markably affectionate, and free from referve. Swift's cha- 
racter appears to advantage in them, as they fhew his readinefs 
to recommend his friends, where he thought he had influence 
to advance them. We are forry to add, that his affiftance 
was, fometimes, unluckily beftowed on thofe who did not de- 
ferve his favour. 

Thefe letters contain diftreffing accqunts ef Swift’s decaying 
health. ) 

A letter to the Archbifhop of Dublin follows next, written with 
great {pirit and candour, Four others to Dr. Atterbury, make up 
the whole which is here given of Swift’s private correfpondence. 
This is by far the moft valuable part of the book; and we 
have dwelled on it with pleafure, as it enables ys to forma 
more comprehenfive and correct judgment of this illuftrious 
and infiryctive character, & Hoc illud eft precipue in cognitione 
rerum falubre ac frugiferum, omnis te exempli documenta in il- 
dufiri pofita monumento intueri: inde tibi quod imilere, capias: 
inde faedum inceptu, foedum exitu, quod vites.”” Liv. lib. 1. 

‘The remaining part of the volume confilts of mifcellaneous 
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jn print, and were by no means worth the republication. The 
$ three original poems,” faid to be written by Dr. Swift, bear 
no marks of his compofition. Weare told, indeed, we fuppofe 
by way of excufe, that they were very early productions ¢ and 
certainly they need an apology. oO. 





Art. Il. A Tour to the Weft of England, in 1788. By the Rev. 
S. Shaw, M. A. Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
pp. 602. 6s. Boards. Robfon and Clarke. 1789. 


No employment is more amufing to a curious mind than 
travelling, and no human difpofition is more prevalent 
than that of a traveller to relate his adventures. Accord- 
ingly, we find Mr. Shaw, who had been engaged in a tour 
to the Weft of England, endeavouring to intereft his readers 
with the defcription of fcenes which delighted him. Aware, 
however, that pleafure is always greateft when it conduces 
to improvement, he has fought to increafe our knowlege as 
well as to amufe our curiofity ; while, in order * to accommo- 
date readers, whofe tafte cannot relifh the unadorned narration 
of hiftory, he has occafionally interfperfed digreffions of fancy, 
and defcriptions of the mufe.’ 

Here, then, we may at leaft expect variety; and, truly, we 
meet with fo much of it, that we fhall not be able, we fear, 
to follow the author with any tolerable connexion. 

Before Mr. S. and his companion proceeded on their in- 
tended tour, it was determined to pay fome attention to the 
moft ftriking obje&s in the vicinity of London ; and indeed 
to the metropolis itfelf; or, to ufe the words of the writer, 
$ to that great centre of the kingdom, from whence all our 
tracks diverge, like the rays which are darted from the prime 
orb of the planetary fyftem, to give life and light to the moft 
diftant and inferior parts.” They were led to this previous 
excurfion from recollecting (a remark as true as it is old), ¢ that 
travellers too often vifit foreign countries for improvement, 
while they are ignorant of their own.’ p. 14. 

The travellers now commenced their tour through that 
part of Middlefex which, fays the author, is more familiarly 
known by the name of the Uxbridge Road. From xbridge, 
they pafled into Buckinghamfhire, leaving on the left hand 
Stoke Pogeis, once the manfion of the Lord Chancellor Hatton 
and the fcene of Gray’s Long Story ; from which we have f 
guotation. 

As an inftance of the fertility of the rich vale of Ailefbury, 
we are told, * that not long fnce, the pafture of Beryfield, 
part of the eftate of Lord Robert Lee, in the manor of Qua- 
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sendon, let for 800/. a year ; and that the lordfhip of Creflow, 
confifting only of 100 acres, is let for the famep’? But we have 
no account of the number of acres in the pafture of Beryheld. 

At Buckingham, the manufacture of lace is yet flourifh- 
ing, as well as at Ailefbury: but Newport is the principal 
feat of this art; which,’ continues our author, * I imagined 
would have been much injured by the patent frame-work, at 
Nottingham; ftill the notable and induftrious find a good 
fubfiftence by it in thefe parts.? We have here a defcription 
of Stowe: long and minute, but the fubject is trite, and 
thread-bare. 

Mr. S.’s arrival at Woodftock gives occafion for a Jong 
hiftory of Henry II. and the fair Rofamond: as alfo of the 
jmprifonment of the princefs Elizabeth, We are again 
tired, too, with a heavy account of Blenheim. Oxford is 
* pafled over in filent veneration.” This is not the cafe 
with Lord Harcourt’s feat at Nuneham, which furnifhes a 
dul] enumeration of pictures and painters, The fame is true 
of Dicheley. 

With the delightful vale of Evefham, and the approach ta 
Worcefter, Mr. Shaw appears to have been charmed, even ta 
poetic enthufiafm : 

¢ Our drive, the remainder of this evening, was uncommonly 

leafant ; the roads excellent ; the harveft chiefly gathered, except 
thofe ruddy crops which now began to hang gracefully round our 
heads, difpenfing their odours through the atmofphere, while our 
eyes were fondly gazing on the fun’s departing rays, which tinged 
the lofty hills of Malvern with their glowing purple. 
™ Autumn paints 

Aufonian hills with grapes, whilft Englifh plains 

Blufh with pomaceous harvetts, breathing {weets. 

Oh let me now, when the kind early dew 

Unlocks th’ unbofom’d odours, walk amon 

The well rang’d files of trees, whofe full-ag’d ftores 

Diffafe ambrofial ftreams.” THOMSON. 

* Thus the whole face of nature put on an afpect of beaateous 
ferenity, and we arrived at the noble capital as twilight threw 
her dufky mantle o’er the day and ufhered in the night.’ 

From Worcefter, of which Mr. Shaw has compiled a long 
hiftorical account, he went to Malvern, whofe furrounding 
{cenery is tolerably defcribed. Continuing his route through 
Hereford, he vifited Mr. Price’s grounds, called Lady-lift ; 
and the view hence gives rife to a Jong poetical effufion. ‘The 
beauties of the river’ Wye, fo charmingly delineated by Mr. 
Gilpin, require, we are told, ¢ an analyzation of their con- 
ftituent parts.” Of this analyfis, we fhall content ourfelves 
with the following agreeable {pecimen : 
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¢ Down the next reach on our left, a beautiful livery of green 
clothed the furrounding iteeps ; this is the general complexion of 
the adjacent country, for every ten or twelve years, the woeds are 
cropped quite clofe to the ground, principally to fupply the forges 
and furnaces with charcoal, &c. and as they fprout again, this 
delightful verdure appears, fcarce dittinguifhable, at fome diftance, 
from the moft luxuriant crops, As in other {pots their vigour 1s 
increafed, or come to full growth, different tints and fhades are 
feen, which conftitute the wonderful variety {fo peculiar to thefe 
fcenes. The hill beyond, on our right, is covered with lime 
kilns; we faw a fmal! hut by the water fide carelefsly heaped to- 
gether, which, according to eftablifhed cuftom, the indigent na- 
tives raife in the night; this, if they can accomplith it fo as to 
cover in, and boil a pot within the {pace of twelve hours unmo- 
lefted, becomes their own, and they are allowed to inclofe a fuf- 
ficient quantity of land round it, and to rebuild a more fuitable 
cottage; thus in a few years by this laudable cuftom and indul- 
gence, the whole face of the country wears a general afpect of 
cultivation, and the moft barren fpots become adorned with woods, 

ardens, and orchards, ‘This in miniature refembles the great 
world at large in its original ftate of nature, with this reftriction, 
that their King is already eftablifhed; they may wage wars and 
have trivial hoftilities about infringements of property, and other 
jealoufies or animofities, but no violent danger can enfue; the 
Lord of the manor has the fupreme power, to keep them in awe, 
and reétify thefe commotions in their flate.’ 

In this neighbourhood, our travellers faw Tintern Abbey, 
and the adjoining iron-works. Hence they went to Chep- 
ftow, and vifited Persfield, formerly the beautiful feat of the 
late undefervedly unfortunate Mr. Morris: they then direéted 
their route to Glocefter, and (having feen Cheltenham) to 
Cirencefter ; in their road to which place, ‘ they were per- 
mitted to pafs through the noble woods of Oakley, belonging 
to Earl Bathurft.’ We have a long account of Berkeley- 
Caftle, where Edward II. was cruelly butchered. Paffing 
over the defcription of Briftol and Bath, we come to the 
extenfive range of Mendip-Hills, on the Wells road, famous 
for their lead mines. 

‘In thefe mines any Englifhman may freely work, except he 
has forfeited his right by ftealing the ore, or working tools of 
other miners. For it is a cuftom here to leave both their ore and 
tools all night upon the open hills, or in fome flight hut clofe 
by: and whoever is found guilty of ftealing, is condemned to a 
peculiar punifhment, called burning of the hill, which is thus 
performed: thecrimina! is fhut up in one of thefe huts furround- 
ed with dry furze, fern, or fuch like combuftible matter, which 
being fet fire to in different places, he is left to make his efcape 
as well as he can by buriting this prifon with hands and feet, 
and rufhing through the fire; but he is ever after excluded from 
working on thede hills.’ 

At 
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At Taunton, we are told, all potwabblers, or thofe whe 
drefs their own victuals, are entitled to vote (in elections for 
reprefentatives in pariiament), for which purpofe they take 
care to have a fire lighted in the ftreet fome time before the 
ele&tion, where they drefs their victuals publicly, that their 
votes may not be called in queftion. 

After vifiting Exeter and Plymouth, Mr. S. paffed into 
Cornwail, as far as to St. Auftle. Of the tin mines in this 
neighbourhood, and alfo of the copper mines at Truro, we 
have an account compiled from different authors. In returns 
ing, he ftopped at Honiton in Devonfhire, * the principal 
{treet of which is remarkably paved, forming a fmal) channel 
well fhouldered up on each fide with pebbles and green turf, 
which holds a ftream of clean water, with a fquare dipping 
place oppofite each door.’ Hence the travellers returned 
through Weymouth, Dorchefter, and Southampton, to the 
Ifle of Wight, Portfmouth, and Farnham; where they re~ 


mained fame weeks, and occafionally vifited the le of 


towns and feats in Mevicinity. 

Such is the outline of Mr. Shaw’s Tour, which muft have 
been pleafing to himfelf, though not always, perhaps, equally 
entertaining to his readers. His defcriptions are fometimes 
vague, fuperficial, and unfatisfactory ; while his book is fwelled 
to an unufual fize by trite quotations from our poets, and by 
trivial anecdotes, frequently foreign to his fubject: we meet 
with long genealogies of families, extracted from Peerage 
books, &c.; and are prefented with an exact meafurement of 
cathedrals, town-halls, and other buildings, with the dimen- 
frons of the principal rooms in the houfes of noblemen, the fize 
of pictures and names of painters, accurately copied from the 
different Guides. “Ihe accounts, alfo, of mines, and of the me- 
thods of working them, as well as the hiftory of the different 


manufactures, are ajl taken from other books, where they 0 


may be feen to more advantage than in their prefent fituatio 
ut thus it is: “* We are for ever making new books, ds 
Reisecures make new mixtures, by pouring only out of one 
veffel into another *.”” With this ditference indeed, that apo- 
thecaries are careful fo to choofe their ingredients that they 
fhall readily combine into an uniform compofition ; while au- 
thors heap up materials that are perpetually at variance with 
each other, and which, however jumbled together, will never 
unite. oO. 
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* Sterne. 
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Ak. Il; Travels in Spain: Containing a new, accurate, and 
comprehenfive View of the prefent State of that Country. By 
the Chevalier de Bourgoanne. ‘To which are added, copious 
Extraéts from the Effays on Spain of M. Peyron. ‘Tranflated 
from the French. Illuftrated with twelve Copper-plates. Svo. 
4 Vols. about 1542 Pages. tl. 1s. Boards. Robinions. 1789. 


Spain, which formerly made a more confiderable figure int 
hiftory than, perhaps, any other nation in Europe, has been 
funk, for near two centuries paft, in a ftate of obfcurity greater 
than that of any of the reft of the European countries. The 
infidious and cruel policy of Ferdinand the Catholic, the am- 
bitious projects of his immediate fucceffors, and the bigotry of 
Philip the Second, all contributed to make this nation dreaded 
by its neighbours, and avoided by ftrangers of every deno-« 
mination. Its fineft provinces, depopulated by the banifhment 
of its beft inhabitants, became a folitary defert, without roads, 
without inns, and without people, to afford either entertain~ 
ment to the traveller, or fecurity to the trader. ‘Thus it has 
happened, that while every neighbouring country has been ex- 
plored with care, and its internal ftate made known to the 
world, Spain has been fhunned, as an object which was at 
beft difagreeable, and perhaps dangerous. Of late, however, 
it begins to participate in that general diffufion of knowlege 
which fo peculiarly diftinguifhes the prefent age. ‘The terrors 
of the Inquifition, that awful tribunal, whofe tremendous de- 
crees refpected neither genius, learning, nor fcience, are 
now in a great meafure annihilated. The inhabitants, confe- 
quently, begin to think, to fpeak, and to write, with an unwont- 
ed degree of freedom. Errors of government begin to be cor- 
rected ; induftry and commerce begin to attract attention ; 
roads are now conlidered as in fome degree neceflary ; inns are 
deemed ufeful ; and even canals, for facilitating internal com- 
merce, have been projected, and partly accomplifhed. Fo- 
reigners, attracted by thefe aufpicious appearances, have been 
induced to venture to penetrate fome of its provinces, and the 
natives of the country have publifhed defcriptions of others; fo 
that, in a fhort time, we may expect to be able to acquire as 
sega an idea of the internal condition of Spain, as of other 

ates. 

The attention of the public has been dire&ted toward this in- 
terefting object on many occafions, within a few years paft, 
by the appearance of feveral volumes of travels by different 
authors, each of whom has contributed his mite toward the ge- 
neral mafs of knowlege, by developing the circumftances which 
chiefly attracted his own attention, But where fo.muchi re- 
mains 
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mains to be done, it muft be long before the whole can be 
attained. The writer whofe remarks form the fubject of the 
prefent article, has purfued a plan which differs, in many re- 
fpe&ts, from thofe of his predeceflors; fo. that his obferva- 
tions will be, in general, new and interefting, even to thofe 
who are acquainted with the writings of others who have tra- 
verfed the kingdom of Spain. 

The objects of M. de Bourgoanne’s attention, during his long 
refidence in this country *, were, in many refpedts, different 
from thofe of other travellers ; and his means of obtaining in- 
formation refpecting the government, revenues, internal police, 
and manners of the people, were much preferable to thofe of 
a cafual vifitor. He feems, befide, to poflefs a judgment un- 
warped by national prejudices ; together with a gentlenefs of 
manner, well calculated to improve, to the beft advantage, 
every opportunity of obtaining juft information. We have, 
therefore, read this work with great pleafure, and have de- 
rived much information from it. We were particularly glad 
to obferve, that although it muft neceffarily happen, that, in 
many cafes, his account of certain particulars differs confider- 
ably from that which had been formerly given, he no-where 
loads his pages with ill-natured criticifm, or farcaftic reflec- 
tions, on preceding writers. He fatishes himfelf with barely 
offering his own account in a clear and diftinét manner. Ie 
was, apparently, his idea, that being feunded on the firm bafis 
of truth, his relation did not need the feeming fuperiority which 
it might derive from expofing the deficiencies of others. He 
feems to have thought, and with great juftice, that the pub- 
lic have been obliged to thofe gentlemen who have preceded 
him, for giving the beft account of the country which their 
means of information enabled them to colleét. 

While in Spain, the Chevalier refided chiefly at court ; 
though he undertook a few journies into fome of the pro- 
vinces ; fo that the information which he affords, rather refpeéts 
the political fituation of Spain, and its inhabitants, than its 
topographical ftate. The following account of the woollen 
manufaCiure of Guadalaxara, ought to prove interefting to 
many of our readers, as it ferves to correct fome falfe notions 
too generally entertained by the people of this country. 

‘ Fine wools were alfo made into cloth in feveral places, but no 
where better than at Guadalaxara, the manufactures of which I vi- 
fited in 1783. I obferved, with fome furprife, that the art of ma- 
nufaCturing wool had in feveral refpects made a confiderable pro- 





* M. de B. we are informed, refided many years in Spain, in 
the quality of fecretary to the French ambaifador. 


3 grefs. 
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grefs. I fay with furprife, becaufe | had fo often heard it afferted, 
that the Spaniards underitood nothing of the matter; thai they 
new neither how to card, f{pin, weave, dye, nor calender; [fhould 
not this be pre/s?} that their cloths were of a bad texture, and 
wore very badly; and that the price was exorbitant. How many 
prejudices of the fame nature vanifh upon impartial and careful ex- 
amination! 1 fhall ftate but one fact, to prove, that what is 
faid of the bad quality of the cloths of Spain is not univerfally 
true; and that the Spaniards are in a fair way of wiping off all 
fimilar reproaches, I was fhewn at Guadalaxara, pieces of fcarlet 
cloth, which, for colour and quality, appeared to me worthy to 
be compared to the belt cloths of Juliers. ‘I’hefe were worth thir- 
ty-nine livres (1]. 128. 6d.) anell, in the town where they are 
made ; and according to the tariff in the manufacture of Guada- 
laxara, I obferved that the price of the fineft fcarlet was no more 
than from thirty to thirty-one livres(from 25s. to 25s. 10d.) anell, 
On comparing other articles of the tariff, the fame difference ap- 
peared between the price of Spanifh cloths and thofe of France, but 
to the advantage of the former,’ &c. 

It deferves, however, to be remarked, that this manufacture 
is at prefent carried on by government, on its own account. 
This is a barbarous fyftem, ftrongly marking the low ftate 
in which the fcience of political economy ftill remains, in 
Spain ; and this obfervation might be extended to other coun- 
tries nearer home; whofe inhabitants pique themfelves on the 
knowlege which they poflefs of commercial and manufactura! 
legiflation. 

M. de B. proceeds to remark, that, 

‘ Guadalaxara is the only place in Spain where the famous 
cloths of Vigonia are made; a valuable commodity, which the rett 
of the globe mutt envy Spanifh Americat.’ [And why envy with- 
Out imitating? Is it impoffible to produce the fame kind of wool 
In other parts of the globe? How long will oer countrymen en- 
gage in vain fpeculations, without adverting feriouily to the dif. 
cuffion of fuch queftions as the above?] ‘* As this kind of cloth is 
not yet much in ufe, the manufacture of it is not regularly conti- 
nued. It is aiflicult even to procure a few ells of it, without 
having given for them a previous order of {ome months. Some of 
this cloih alfo is made for the king of Spain, who makes prefents 
of it to different fovereigns. In 1782, his majefty fent twenty 
en to the grand feignior, immediately after the treaty which he 

ad juft concluded with the Porte. ‘They were very well received ; 
and it was faid, on this occafion, that Spain would not be forry 
to give the ‘lurks an inclination for their cloths.’ 

The principal woollen manufacture in Spain is, as he ob- 
ferves, at Guadalaxara; of which he fays, 


_ 





+ ‘ The wool is obtained from the province of Buenos-Ayres and 
Peru; that of the firft is longer, but the other is more filky.” 
‘ The 
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* The city wherein the manufacture is carried on, forms a flrikea 
ing contraft with thofe in its neighbourhood. I faw not one begs 
gar, or idle perfon, among the fifteen or fixteen thoufand inhabit- 
ants it contains. Such is the advantage of manufactures, and efpe- 
cially thofe of cloth, that they afford many trifling employments, 
of which children, and the aged and infirm, are capable. Thefe 
are aids which the arts offer to fuffering humanity; to thofe whom 
nature feemed to have condemned to inutility, and a burdenfome 
languor.’ 

The prefent ftate of Spain; in general, muft have forcibly 
fuzcefted this obfervation to an attentive and reflecting mind. 

‘The Chevalier affords us very full information, among other 
particulars, refpecting the government and revenues of Spain, 
and to this part of his performance, particular attention i$ due, 
as his means of information were good. How far he was qua- 
lied to avail himfelf of fuch opportunities, will be evident 
from the following extract from his account of taxes : 

« But the molt reprehenfible part of the taxes in Spain is the fe- 
cond of the clafles into which we at firt divided them, the provin- 
<ial rents; a {pecies of impoft, which chiefly falling upon the con- 
fumption of the moft neceflary articles, burdens the people, and is 
one of the greateft obitacles to induftry. 

¢ Government is indeed convinced of the impropriety; but it 

roceeds from circumitances which it would be ieoelieby to changé 
at the fame that it was removed: the continual urgency of ffare re- 
icfities has fever permitted government: to nfk the fafety of its re- 
venues by experiments which might create confufion, or be of 
doubtful fuccefs. To produce fuch revolutions, favourable con- 
junctures would be neceflary, and a fovereign and minifters, who 
fhould not be alarmed at the clamours ever excited by innova- 
tions, and who, after having chofen from different fyftems that 
beft adapted to the happinefs of the people, and the leaf offen- 
five to received prejudices, fhould have fufficient refolution and 
conftancy to introduce it flowly, without violent efforts; and 
finally, who, not eager to enjoy the fruits of their labour, would 
not facrifice to the pleafure of producing a great revolution, the ad- 
vantage of effecting one both durable and {folid. But this union of 
circumfances cannot but be very rare in Spain, as well as in other 
countries.’ 

Very rare indeed! fo rare, that we are afraid that Spaing 
ona all other countries, muft fubmit to be oppreffed, till fome 
other means fhall be devifed than the mere good-will of a mini- 
fter, or the talents of a potentate, for refcuing them from 
their diftrefs. ‘Ihe author thus proceeds : 

« In the mean time, the fubjects of the Spanifh monarchy are 
expofed to a molt deftructive fyftem of taxation. The provincial 
tents are, firft, the produce of a duty upon wine, oil, meat, vine« 
gar, candles, &c. ‘The firlt time this was levied was in the year 
4590. Philip il, overwhelmed by the weight of the ruinous eng 
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terprifes to which he was impelled by his ambition, propefed it 
to the Cortes, who confented, upon conditions [obferve], moft of 
which have been violated. [How like to our excife laws!] This 
grant, which has fince been renewed every fix years, has had dif- 
ferent augmentations, called the fervices of the milliones, becaufe it 
was for a certain number of millions of ducats that they were made. 
This impoft is colleéted in two modes, either immediately by the 
commiffioners of finance, or by way of fubfcription. sane 3 

‘ The fecond method has only the advantage of diminifhing the 
number of perfons employed by the treafury; but it is in reality 
more oppreflive to the people. The diftribution of the fam, for 
which many cities, boroughs, and communities, have fubfcribed, is 
arbitrarily made by the magiffracy of each, who eftablith a public 
magazine or warehoufe (abafto). where individuals are obliged to 
purchafe by retail the articles fubjeét to the duties. The lower 
claffes of people, who cannot, like perfons in eafy circumftan- 
ces, lay in a ftock, feel all the weight of this odious policy. 
Their houfes are fearched, to fee that they confume nothing but 
what they purchafe from the aba/to; hence arife oppreflive profe- 
cutions, which fometimes double, to thofe leaft able to afford it, 
their proportions of the fum the city or community to which they 
belong has fubfcribed; fo true it is, that the powerful are every- 
where favoured at the expence of the weak, whilft the ftate gains 
nothing (nay, lofes much) by the oppreflion of the latter.’ 

The author proceeds to ftate, with the fame perfpicuity, 
the other articles of the revenue of Spain. We fhould gladly 
have tranfcribed this ftatement, if our limits would have per- 
mitted. We doubt not that the reader will be defirous, from 
the above fpecimen, to have recourfe to the work itfelf for fur- 
ther information. He will find, that in Spain, as in every go- 
vernment, many abufes have gained fuch a firm footing, as 
not to admit of being eafily eradicated, though they are fuf- 
ficiently obvious. He will alfo obferve, in many parti- 
culars, a ftriking fimilarity between certain abufes in ad- 
miniftration, which there prevail, and others which take place 
in this ifland ;—-where we vainly flatter ourfelves that abufes 
are eafy to be corrected. 

After enumerating all the items of the revenue of Spain, 
this intelligent author ftates, ) 


‘ That in the year 1776, the whole produced no more than,ten on. Fain « 
ing), dreA 


millions of livres (upwards of four millions and a half fterl 
and riot even that fum the following years: and it is faid, the na- 
tional expence conftantly exceeds the receipt.’ 

M. de Bourgoanne next proceeds to give an hiftorical ac- 
count of the national debt of Spain;—with which we fhall 
clofe our extracts from this interefting performance. 

‘ In the firft place, the fovereigns of the Bourbon family in- 
herited from thofe of the houfe of Auftria, the debts called jue 
ros, which, however, bear but a moderate intereft. This is a 
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charge to the ftate of about five millions of livres (208,000 1.), the 
payment of which is made from different branches of the revenue. 

‘ Philip V. left,, as we have obferved, debts to the amount of 
forty-five millions of piaftres, or upwards of a hundred and fixty 
snillions of livres Tournois (above fix millions and a half fterling). 

« Athis death, Ferdinand VI. his fon and fucceffor, an equitable 
and a pious prince, terrified at fo enormous a burden, and hefitating 
between the fear of making the ftate fupport it, and the fcruple of de- 
priving the creditors of their right, aflembled a junto, compofed of 
bifhops, minifters, and lawyers, and propofed to them the following 
quettion : Is a king obliged to difcharge the debts of bis predeceffor ? Will 
it bé believed, that it was decided in the negative, uncer the pre- 
tence that the ftate was a patrimony, of which the fovereign had 
but the temporary ufe ; and that he was anfwerable for no engage- 
ments but his own? This decifion, equally contrary to reafon, 
jultice, and policy, quieted the confcience of the monarch, and le- 
galized, in his eyes, that which was a real bankruptcy. The pay- 
ments of the debts of Spain were entirely fufpended. 

« Ferdinand VI. carried his inconfiderate ceconomy ftill farther. 
His determination had given a mortal blow to the credit of the nation. 
Wholly employed in making favings, he fuffered every branch of 
adminiftration to languifh; the army, fortrefles, and colonies, were 
negleé&ted. When Charles III, afcended the throne in 1759, he 
found in the royal coffers upwards of a hundred and fifty-five 
millions of livres Tournois. The new fovereign, more delicate 
in his fcruples than his predeceffor, thought it incumbent on him 
to repair the fatal omiffion of Ferdinand YI. In 1761 he paid fix 
per cent. of the capital due from Philip vp: but beginning with his 
own fubjects, who were creditors, he put'off foreigners until all the 
Spanith debts fhould be difcharged. This was treating his fubjeéts 
as a good (Qu. good] father of a family would his children ; but it 
was, perhaps, at the fame time deftroying all the fources of foreiga 
credit in future. In modern times, when war cofts more money 
than men, when great enterprifes frequently require prodigious 
fms, what ftate can fupply its own wants? Spain continued five 
years to pay fix per cent. in diminution of her capital debt. 

‘ In 1767, the dividend was reduced to four per cent. The fol- 
lowing year, fifteen millions of livres were diftributed among the 
home creditors; and in 1769 the expences of the ftate were fo in- 
creafed, as to neceffitate a fufpenfion of farther dividends; an in- 
terrupuon which gave the finithing ftroke to the credit of govern- 
meat. Whilft I was in Spain, people were glad to fell their claims 
at a lofs of eighty per cent.’ 

‘Thefe obfervations will furnifh matter for many important 
reflections to the intelligent reader. As an Engli/bman, he 
will not, perhaps, be forry to remark the inconveniencies to 
which the Spanifh nation has been fubjected, on account of its 
wanton interference with our internal affairs: as a citizen of 
the world, his reflections will take another turn. But we muft 
haften to a conclufion. 

10 Vols, 
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Vols. I. and II. of this work confift of the writings of M. 
de Bourgoanne :—the third is wholly filled with extracts from 
thofe of M. Peyron, as mentioned in the title page. Thefe con- 
tain remarks on the natural hiftory, antiquities, and modern 
manners, which occurred to that writer in a journey from 
Barcelona to Madrid. In thefe, among other particulars, are 
detailed the tranflations of the numerous infcriptions in the Al- 
hambra of Granada, the perufal of which produces a very un- 
common effect on the mind of modern readers. In his de- 
feription of that ancient palace, however, he is much lefs parti- 
cular than our countryman Carter, as well as lJefs learned in 
his antiquarian refearches: but the information which he gives, 
feems to be authentic, and is delivered in a clear, fatisfactory 
manner. 

Befide the topics touched on above, the reader wil] meet 
with many other interefting difquifitions in M. de Bour- 
goanne’s work; particularly on the Spanifh wool, and ma- 
nagement of their fheep; on the commerce and fhipping of 
Spain ; on the ftate of the fine arts, and of agriculture, in that 
country; on roads, inns, water-carriage, canals, &c.—the 
character of the Spanifh people ; their amufements, &c. The 
following anecdote is taken from the work of M. Peyron, and 
is not a little charaéteriftic of the monarch, as well as of the 
times in which he lived. 

In the days of Peter the Third of Calftile, 

* A canon of the cathedral of Seville, affected in his drefs, and 
particularly in his fhoes, could not find a workman to his liking. 
An unfortunate fhoemaker, to whom he applied, after quitting 
many others, having brought him a pair of fhoes not made to 
pleafe his tafte, the canon became furious, and feizing one of the 
tools of the fhoemaker, gave him with it fo many blows upon the 
head, as laid him dead upon the floor. The unhappy man lefta 
widow, four daughters, and a fon fourteen years of age, the eldett 
of the indigent family. ‘They made their complaints to the chap- 
ter: the canon was profecuted, and condemned xot to appear in the 
choir for a year. ‘The young fhoemaker having attained to man’s 
eftate, was {carcely able to get a livelihood, and, overwhelmed 
with wretchednefs, fat down, on the day of a proceflion, at the 
door of the cathedral of Seville, ix the moment the procefiion 
pafied by. Amongtt the other canons, he perceived the murderer of 
his father. At the fight of this man, filial affe&tion, rage, and de- 
{pair, got fo far the better of his reafon, that he fell furioufly upon 
the prieft, and ftabbed him to the heart. The young man was 
feized, convicted of the crime, and immediately condemned to be 
quartered alive. Peter, whom we call the Cruel, and whom the 
Spaniards, with more reafon, call the Lover of Juitice, was then 
at Seville. The affair came to his knowledge ; and, after Jearning 
the particulars, he determined to be himfelf the judge of the 
young fhoemaker. When he proceeded to give judgmeut, he 
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firt annulled the fentence juft pronounced by the clergy; and after 
afking the young man what profeffion he was, ‘‘ 1 forbid you, faid 


he, to make fhoes for a year to come.” 
As we cannot better charaéterize the work of M. de Bour- 


goanne than M. Mentelle, the French cenfor of the prefs, has 
done; we fhall avail ourfelves, for once, of his labour, by tran- 
fcribing his words, for in his opinion we entifely concur. 
«“ According (fays he) to the knowlege which my employ- 
ment has given me of that kingdom (Spain), and the care I 
have taken to aflure myfelf of the accuracy of this new work, 
I can certify that its contents are exactly true, and prefent a cor~ 
rect picture of the prefent ftate of Spain. The critical obfer- 
vations which it contains, are, befide, offered with fo much mo- 
defty, that they cannot but be acceptable to every nation that 
is a friend to truth, and which would not be offended but by an 
exaggeration of its defects. ‘This work was wanting to the 
French [and to the Englifh] to give them a juft knowlege of 
Spain; and perhaps to the Spaniards themfelves, to enlighten 
them in the progrefs which they have ftill to make, before they 
arrive at that degree of improvement to which they tend.” 

As to the fidelity of the tranflation, we can fay nothing, not 
having feen the original: but from the fpecimens given, the 
reader, we prefume, will be fatisfied that it is not deficient in 








any eflential requifite for works of this nature, An-n. 





Art. IV. 4 Tour through Saveden, Swedifh Lapland, Finland, and 
Denmark. In a Series of Letters, illuftrated with Engravings. 
By Matthew Confett, Efq. who accompanied Sir H. G. Liddell, 
Bart. and Mr. Bowes, in this Tour. 4to. pp. 157. 108. 6d. 
Boards. Johnfon. 178g. 


Ir the readers of this Tour expeét much information relative 
to matters not already known, or concerning which it would 
be difficult for knowlege to be acquired, their expectations will 
not be entirely gratified. The travellers do not feem to have 
journeyed in purfuit of knowlege ; and as that good lady is ra- 
ther fhy, fhe, on her part, does not appear to have been very an- 
xious to intrude, where fhe was not invited. Indeed, the object 
of the journey apparently was, to reach Tornao in Lapland, 
the extent of their excurfion northward, as foon as poffible ; 
and then, as foon as poffible, to return. Accordingly, we are 
informed by Mr. C., not without fome degree of exultation, 
that from the third of June to the twenty-ninth of July, they 
traverfed the {pace of three thoufand feven hundred and eighty- 
four miles. He muft have ran as he wrote; and, certainly, 
others may run as they read. 


The 
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The travellers failed from Shields on the 24th of May 1786, 
and Janded at Gottenburg on the 27th. Here they remained a 
few days, and were entertained with great hofpitality. We 
are indeed particularly informed where they dined each day, and 
of what their fare confifted. On the 7th of June, they reached 
Stockholm. The roads were remarkably good, but the ac- 
commodations wretchedly bad;—no dinners. At the laft 
ftage, however, ‘ they were not unpleafantly furprized with a 
tolerable dinner,’ p. 18. At Stockholm, they were well re- 
ceived by Sir Thomas Wroughton, the Englifh minifter, ‘ who 
invited many of his countrymen to an Englifh dinner; but, 
alas! that proved merely nominal, as it all underwent a Swe- 
dith difguife,’ p. 23. They here faw the churches of St. Ni- 
cholas and Redefholm, where many of the Swedifh kings are 
interred; they were alfo fhewn the citadel, and the cloaths 
which Charles the Twelfth wore when he was killed. Mr. C, 


~ does not feem much pleafed with the Swedith ladies : they pof- 


fefs, however, great equality of temper, and are particularly 
accomplifhed in mufic. We next meet with a fhort account 
of the Swedifh government, and the king’s attempt to change 
its conftitution. Of the dowager queen, fifter to the late 
king of Pruffia, we are told that 

‘ She partook of many of the ftrong mental qualities of her bro- 
ther. She was not only well fkilled in all the parts of profound litera- 
ture, but her unlimited knowledge extended through every fyftem 
of politics. Early in life, fhe took much delight in the cultivation 
of a ftrong natural underftanding, which fhe continued to improve 
toher death. ‘That fhe might have a retirement proper for this 
purpofe, fhe built this {mall palace in the garden at Drodenholm, 
which is elegant, and of moft exquifite architecture. The Chinefe 
tafte prevails moft ; there are feveral apartments decorated with 
mandarins, china vafes, and various ornaments, which highly com- 
pliment her tafte and judgment. In this retirement fhe dedicated 
her time to books, and by indefatigable ftudy became a proficient 
in almoft every language, but particularly in the Latin tongue, 
which, it is faid, fhe thoroughly underftood. The library, which 
is of her own collection, and extremely well chofen, is now a ftand- 
ing teftimony of her genius. Her private character, whatever may 
have been faid by the tongue of flander, it is not my bufinefs to in- 
veftigate.’ 

On the 13th of June, Mr. C. entered Upfal; of which a 
fhort defcription is given, with an engraved view, 

‘ The Farr in this place would not allow themfelves to pafs un- 
obferved. Some of the married ladies ftill lefs obeyed the rules of 
decorum, &c.’ p. 42. 

Hence the travellers went through Igfund, Sunval, and Uma, 
to Pithia : fad complaints again of bad dinners. At Pithia, 
Cc 3 however, 
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however, they dined at the burgo-mafter’s houfe, but were ‘ fet 
down to avery flight dinner, which they quickly difpatched,” 
page 50. They arrived at Tornao * on the 24th of June, and 
‘at twelve o’clock that night faw the fun in full beauty +.’ 
They remained here two days : their time for obfervation, there- 
fore, was notconfiderable. Mr. C. however, made the beft of 
it ; for his letters dated from this place fill up nearly one third 
of the volume, and contain more than moft men could have 
tran{cribed in the time. 

At Tornao, our travellers drank coffee with the judge’s 
lady. 
d Bor drefs was very fuperb, having a gold chain about her neck, 
a diamond crofs, ear-rings, and a variety of precious ftones on every 
finger. Her veftment was a rich brocade, very fhort, after the 
country fafhion. in the evening we were introduced to a grand 
ball, where we were much entertained with their peculiar manner 
of dancing. Soon after, the judge’s lady made her appearance ; 
when fhe entered the room, the company all rofe and paid her much 
refpect: from this it may be imagined that fhe is confidered as a 
perfon of no fmall confequence in this place. Though fhe was not 
now in the meridian of youth and beauty, fhe danced minuets, co- 
tillions, and many of their own country dances, with uncommon 
adtivity and fpirit. ‘The inhabitants of this place, though living as 
it were at a great diflance from polifhed tociety, are far from being 
an unpolifhed people. The mafter of the ceremonies paid us the 
utmott refpeét and attention. Being ignorant of their cuftoms, we 
were, according to the Englifh phrafe, going to take a French leave, 
but were given to underftand that it would be deemed the highett 
difrefpeét if we did not particularly falute the judge’s lady, and 
make a general obeifance to the whole company. With this cere- 
mony, though by no means pleafant to us, we were obliged to com- 
ply.’ 

Mr. C. next defcribes the habitations of the Laplanders, 
their method of travelling, their ffh and birds, of which fome 
good copper-plate prints are given. In this part of the work, 
much cannot be fuppofed to come from the author’s actual ex- 
perience. He muft have relied on the information of others. 

From Tornao they returned to Stockholm by nearly the fame 
route, and met with nearly the fame misfortunes, They were 
frequently * obliged to content themfelves with very hort com- 
mons ;’ and, occafionally, to depart with hunger totally un-allayed, 
They were, however, not a little grateful when they experienced 
better treatment. 





* Tornao is the capital of Weft Bothnia, about 320 miles N. E. 
from Stockholm. 

+ Of this very ftriking appearance, an Engraving is given by 
way of frontifpiece. i 
‘In 
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‘In the courfe of our journey this day, after we had pafled Gum- 
boda, we received an invitation to dine with the Dean of Bogde. 
Our empty ftomachs could by no means refufe fo well-timed an in- 
vitation. We were received at the door by the dean and his lady. 
The dean was a portly good looking elderly gentheman, his lady 
young and rather hand{fome. 

‘ After fome little formal ceremony, we were ufhered into a very 
handfome apartment, and fet down to what we were now quite ftran- 
gers to, a good dinner. The Dean fpeaking neither French nor 
Englith, accofted us in Latin. Sir Harry, being the beft linguift, 
found out two phrafes which were of great ufe to us, Lonum vinum, 
and pome circum. ‘Thefe, though a little out of the dean’s depth, he 
foon was made to underftand, and we profited by his knowledge.’ 

Again, at Hernofand, Mr. Confett thus {peaks of his enter- 
tainment : 

* Here indeed we fared fumptuoufly, which produced (I fear for 
the firfttime) a grateful thankfgiving for what we were going to re- 
ceive, &c. Great and due commendations I muft beitow on the 
inn, and our hoft in particular ; every thing being neat, clean, and 
good of its kind; the firlt and only complimenc 1 have hitherto 
had in my power to pay toa Swedifh publican.’ 

‘ Variety, however,’ as Mr. C. philofophically obferves, 
when noticing the effect which his tour has produced on his own 
mind, ¢ Variety renders all fituations agreeable: nor can any 
one defcribe the comfort arifing from a good dinner and a bottle 
of honeft port, fo well as he who has been in want of both,’ 
Nature is nature, faid Jonathan, when he heard the different 
reflections which Corporal ‘T'rim’s oration on his young mafter’s 
death, produced in the minds of his kitchen auditors; and fo 
fay we, when we read this grave remark on the benefits of tra- 
velling *. 

On his return toward Gottenburg, Mr. C. and his compa- 
nions pafled through Denmark ; but we meet with few inte- 
refting particulars in this part of their journey. At Gotten- 
burg, they found the two Lapland girls, who, by their perfua~ 
fions, had travelled from Igfund, and afterward accompanied 
them to England, where they arrived about the middle of Au- 
guft. We add, with pleafure, that thefe innocent and unfuf- 
pecting females were fatished with their entertainment in this 
country; and have fince returned to Lapland in good health, 
and with unblemifhed chara&ters. Sir H. Liddell alfo brought 
over five rein-deer, which have bred here, and are likely 
> — numerous, The expedition, and tran/portatioi of 

e girls and the d re 
g eer, were in Gonfequence of a wager. Joheve ,O- 





* We need not furely tell our readers, that we, though we may 
not have travelled fo far for our experience, are well convinced of 
the value of ‘ a good dinner and a bottle of bone? port.’ 
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Though we have fmiled a little, en pa/ant, at the journalift’s 
often repeated accounts of the plenty or fcarcity of table pro~ 
vifions that his travelling party met with on the great va- 
riety of road which they traverfed, yet we hope that no indica- 
tions of ill-humour have efcaped us, on fuch unprevoking oc- 
cafions ; for, in truth, we have, in no inftance, been difpleafed 
with this publication: nor do we mean to reprefent it as a fri- 
volous or ufelefs work. On the contrary, we have been agree- 
ably amufed by the obfervations, anecdotes, and little defcrip- 
tive fketches, contained in many parts of the volume; and, 
on the whole, we doubt not that Mr. Confett’s letters will 
meet with the approbation of that numerous clafs of readers, 
who look not fo much for fcientific information, or political re- 
marks *, as for matters of general entertainment, and pleafant 
fire-fide converfation. 

* We here meet, however, with fome political obfervations, 
which docredit to the author. What he has remarked in relation 
to the court of Sweden, is particularly worthy of attention; and we 
are not a little pleafed with the advantageous character which he 

ives of the heir apparent to the crown of Denmark; efpecially 
when we reflect that this amiable prince is, on the mother’s fide, an 
EnciisHMan. The author fays, ‘ The king is now difqualified 
from holding the reins of government ; that power is, for the molt 
part, invefted in the prince, who is of age, and in the council.’ Cr. 





Art. V. Travels in Switzerland; in aSeries of Letters to Wil- 
Jiam Melmoth, Efg. from William Coxe, M. A. F.R.S. &ce 
vo. 3 Vols. (about 420 Pages in each). 11. 4s. Boards. 
Cadell. 1789. 


Books of travels are peculiarly acceptable to thofe who 
read for amufement, with a due regard alfo to inftruction ; 
and if they wifh to refle& on what they read, and to draw 
inferences and parallels from the faéts and defcriptions which 
narratives of this kind afford, a well-founded confidence in the 
fidelity and accuracy of the traveller is abfolutely effential. 

The publications of Mr. Coxe have always entertained and 
informed us; and we think ourfelves warranted in a general 
reliance on his reprefentations. 

The work before us is not fimply a republication of Mr. 
Coxe’s Sketches of the natural, civil, and political ftate of 
Switzerland. ‘lhe favourable reception of thefe Sketches in- 
duced the ingenious author to make a journey, in 177Q, 
through the country of the Grifons; a part of Switzerland. 
which had been feldom vifited, and which was but imperfectly 
defcribed. In 1785 and 1787, he enjoyed opportunities of re- 
viliting the Cantons, which were the fubjects of his former. 
work, 
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work, of comparing his defcriptions with the originals, and of 
availing himfelf of the corrections of feveral perfons of political 
or literary eminence. In this improved work, there is like- 
wife a letter from David Pennant, E{q. to the author, contain- 
ing an account of the Italian bailliages ; of the journey from 
the top of Mount St. Gothard to Milan; of the Levantine 
valley, Locarno, Lugano, Lago Maggiore, and the Baro- 
mean iflands; diftri€ts which Mr. Coxe did not fee, but of 
which the defcription feemed neceflary to complete his under- 
taking. 

In the execution of his defign, as far as it related to natural 
hiftory, Mr. C, acknowleges his obligations to the kind affitt- 
ance of Dr. Pulteney, the Rev. Thomas Martyn, profeflor 
of botany at Cambridge, and the Rev. Richard Relhan. To 
the fecond volume, he has fubjoined an appendix, containing a 
catalogue of the books which he had confulted in the courfe of 
the publication. The prefent work, therefore, deferves to be 
confidered as a very authentic and complete defcription of 
Switzerland ; a defcription in which the author correéts his 
own errors, as well as thofe of other travellers, and toward 
the improvement of which he feems not to have fpared any 
pains, or avoided any danger. 

In the courfe of ten years, Mr. C. might well be fup- 
pofed to have changed feveral of his opinions ; and in the prefent 
publication, he fpeaks with lefs tendernefs than he did for- 
merly of the vifionary Lavater, whofe works have become an 
object of ferious attention in our own country. 

‘ I called (he fays) alfo on Mr. Lavater, a clergyman of Zu- 
ric, and celebrated phyfiognomift, who has publithed four large vo- 
Jumes in quarto on that fanciful fubjec&t. That particular paffions 
have a certain effect upon particular features, is evident to the moft 
common obferver; and it may be conceived, that an habitual in- 
dulgence of thefe paffions may poflibly, in fome cafes, imprefs a 
diftinguifhing mark on the countenancé: but that a certain caft of 
features conitantly denotes certain paffions; and that by contem- 
plating the countenance, we can infallibly difcover alfe the men- 
tal qualities, is an hypothefis liable to fo many exceptions, as 
renders it impoflible to eftablifh a general and uniform fyftem. 
Neverthelefs Mr. Lavater, like a true enthufiaft, carries his theory 
much farther: for he not only pretends to difcover the characters 
and paffions by the features, by the complexion, by the form of the 
head, and by the motion of the arms; but he alfo draws fome in- 
ferences of the fame kind even from the hand-writing. And in- 
deed his fyftem is formed upon fuch univerfal principles, that he 
applies the fame rules to all animated nature, extending them not 
only to brutes, but even to infeéts. ‘That the temper of a horfe 
may be difcovered by his countenance, will not perhaps ftrike you 
as abfurd: but did you ever hear before, that any quality could be 
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inferred from the phyfiognomy of a bee, an ant, or a cockcka- 
fer? While I give my opinion thus freely concerning Mr. La- 
vater’s notions, you will readily perceive that I am not one of thofe, 
who 2re initiated into the myfteries of his art. 

« Mr, Lavater has not merely confined himfelf to phyfiognomy. 
He has compofed facred hymns and national fongs, which are 
much efteemed for their fimplicity. He has alfo given to the pub- 
lic numerous works on facred fubjects. I am concerned to add, 
that the ingenious author extends to religion the fame enthufiafm 
which he has employed in his refearches on phyfiognomy, and in 
his poetical compofitions: the warmth of his imagination hurries 
him on to adopt whatever is moft fanciful and extraordinary ; to 
outftep the limits of fober reafon ; to be an advocate for the efi- 
cacy of abfolute faith ; for inward illuminations ; for fupernatural 
vifions ; and for the miraculous effects of what is called animal mag- 
neti/m in the cure of diforders. 

¢ The infinuating addrefs of Mr Lavater, the vivacity of his 
converfation, the amenity of his manners, together with the fingu- 
Jarity and animation of his ftyle, have contributed more to diffufe 
his fyftem and principles, than found arguments or deep learning, 
which are not to be found in his lively, but defultory compo- 
fitions.” 

By thofe who have experienced the fidelity of Mr. Coxe’s 
topographical defcriptions, and who, like the writer of the 
prefent article, have travelled through Switzerland with his 
former work in their hands, the merit of the prefent publica- 
tion will be juftly eftimated. But as minutenefs of geography 
often proves tirefome to many readers, we fha!! infert, as a 
fpecimen, the author’s account of the courts of juftice, reli- 
gion, revenues, and population of the Grifons. 

‘ During the courfe of my correiponcence, | have oceafionally 
mentioned the judicial proceedings in fome of the communities. [ 
fhall here remark in general, that throughout the three Leagues the 
Roman law prevails, mcd:fied by the municipal cuftoms. The 
courts of juftice in each community are compofed of the chief ma- 
giftrate, who prefides, and a certain number of jurymen, chofen by 
the people: they have no regular falaries, but receive for their at- 
tendance a fmall fum, arifing in fome communities from the ex- 
pences of the procefs, which are defrayed by the criminals; in 
others from a fhare of the fines. They enjoy the power of pardon- 
ing or diminifhing the penalty, and of receiving a compofition in 
money. ‘This mode of proceeding fuppofes, what is as abfurd in 
theory as it is contrary to experience, that judges will incline to 
mercy when it is their intere? to convict ; or will impartially infli€ 
punifhment, even when injurious to their own private advantage. 

« The prifoners are examined in private; frequently tortured, 
for the purpofe of forcing confeflion, when the judges either divide 
the fines, or remit the punifhment for a compofition. In fome dif- 
tricts a criminal trial is a kind of feftival to the judges, for whoma 
good repait is provided at the expence of the prifoner if convicted ; 
and 
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and thas the following allufion, in Garth’s Difpenfary, applied 
with more wit than truth to our courts of juitice, is literally ful- 


filled : 


: , 
“© And wretches hang, that jurymen may DINE.’ 


Capital punifhments, however, are extremely rare; a circumftance 
arifing not from a want of feverity in the penal ftatutes, or from a 
propeafity to mercy in the judges: but becaufe the latter draw 
more advantages from fining than executing an offender. Ina 
word, to ufe the expreffion of Burnet, which is as true at prefent as 
it was in his time, ‘* Many crimes go unpunifhed, if the perfons 
«* who commit them have either great credit or much money.” 

‘ It is remarkable, that torture is more frequently applied, and 
for {maller delinquencies, in thefe independent republics, than in 
the fubjeét provinces. The inflifion of it depends entirely upon the 
arbitrary will of the judges, a majority of whom may order 1t for 
an offence which is not capital, nor even punifhable by corporal 
penalties. Thus it is not uncommon, in thofe communitics where 
fines are divided among the judges, to torture women of loofe con- 
du&, for the purpofe of compelling them to confefs with whom 
they have been connected ; for as fuch offences are punifhable by 
fines, the more perfons are convicted, the larger fhare of money is 
diftributed among the judges, for the trouble of their attendance. 
Even in the diflri€ts where the fines are paid to the community, tor- 
ture is often no lefs wantonly infli€ted, becaufe, when the prifoner 
is not found guilty, the expences of the procefs fall upon the pub. 
lic, and the judges receive little emolument. 

‘ Even in the civil courts moft caufes are decided by bribing the 
judges; and appeals in thofe communities, wherein they are ad- 
mitted, fcearcely ferve any other end than to enlarge the fphere of 
corruption; Coire and a few other places are excepted from this ge- 
neral reeGtion. This defcription comprehends the courfe of jurif- 
prudence throughout the Grifons; and how can it be expected, that 
the governors of the fubject provinces fhould impartially adminifter 
juftice, where their power is enlarged, and where they enjoy greater 
means of enriching themfelves ; when they have fuch continual ex- 
amples of injuftice and venality in their own country ?— 

_ © The religion of the Grifons is divided into Catholic and Reform. 
ed, the only two perfuafions which are tolerated in this country. 
By the Reformed is meant what we call Calvinifm, although it is 
not the fame as was eftablifhed at Geneva. For, as the Reforma- 
tion was introduced into this country by the difciples of Zuingle, 
the religion of the Proteftant Grifons bears a greater refemblance to 
that fettled at Zuric, than to the church of Geneva; although the 
difference between thefe two fects is fo trifling, that they may be 
confidered as holding the fame tenets. Among the Grifons the 
Proteftants are more numerous than the Catholics, the former 
being eftimated at about two-thirds of the inhabitants ; and Stan- 
yan juitly afferts, that ‘* as all their elections are decided by the 
— of voices, the republic of the Grifons may be deemed a 
roteltant ftate,”’ | 
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‘ The reformation was introduced very early into this country : 
the new do¢trines were firft preached about the year 1524, and re- 
ceived at Fizfch, a fmall village in the Ten Jurifdictions, upon 
the confines of Sargans; from thence they were extended to May- 
enfield and Malantz, and foon afterwards through the whole valley 
of Pretigau. The reformed opinions fpread with fuch celerity, 
that before the end of the fixteenth century they were embraced by 
the whole League of the Ten furifdictions (excepting part of the 
community of Alvenew), the greateft part of the Houfe of God, 
and a few communities in the Grey League. 

« The difference of religion nearly excited a civil war between 
the two feéts, as well at the firft introduction of the reformation, 
as at the beginning of the troubles in the Valteline. In the lat- 
ter inftance the two parties rofe in arms, but the Catholics being 
overpowered by the Proteftants, matters were amicably adjuited, 
Since that period, all religious concerns have been regulated with 
perfe& cordiality. According to the general confent of the three 
Leagues, each community, being abfolute within its little terri- 
tory, has the power of appointing its own particular worfhip, and 
the inhabitants are free to follow either the Catholic or Reformed 

rfuafion. In the adminiftration of civil affairs religion has no 
interference : the deputies of the general diet may be members of 
either communion, as chofen by the communities which they re- 
prefent. By this moderate and tolerating principle, all religious 
diffenfions have been fuppreffed as much as poflible; and the moft 
perfe& amity fubfitts between the two fects. 

¢ In fpiritual concerns the Catholics for the moft part are under 
the jurifdiction of the bifhop of Coire. For the affairs of the Re- 
formed churches, each League is divided into a certain number of 
diftricts, the minifters whereof aflemble twice every year: thefe af- 
femblies are called colloquia. Each colloquium has its prefident, and 
each league a fuperintendant, called adean. ‘The fupreme autho- 
rity in fpiritual concerns is vefted in the fynod, which is compofed 
of the three deans, and the clergy of each league: the fynod af- 
fembles every year alternately in each of the three leagues. Can- 
didates for holy orders are examined before the fynod. ‘The ne- 

ceffary qualification for admiffion into the church ought to be the 
knowledge of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin; but this rule is not 
ftrictly adhered to; many being ordained without the leaft ac- 

waintance with either of thofe languages. Formerly Latin was 
olely ufed, as well in the debates of the fynod as for the purpofe 
of examining the candidates; but at prefent that tongue grows 
more and more into difufe, and German is employed in its ftead. 

* The number of reformed parifhes in the whole three Leagues 
amount to 135, in the following proportion: In the Grey League 
46, in that of God’s Houfe 53, and in the League of Ten Jurif- 
dictions 36. 

‘The minifters of thefe churches enjoy but very fmall falaries. 
The richeft benefices do not perhaps yield more than 20/. or at 
moft 25 /. per ann. and the pooreft fometimes fcarcely 6 /. 

‘ This 
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¢ This fcanty income is attended with many inconveniences. It 
obliges the clergy, who have families, to follow fome branch of 
trafic, to the neglect of their ecclefiaftical ftudies, and to the degra- 
dation of the profeffional character. Another inconvenience is fu- 
peradded to the nar-ownefs of their income. In moft communities 
the minifters, though confirmed by the fynod, are chofen by the 

ople of the parifh, and are folely dependent on their bounty. 

‘ For thefe reafons the candidates for holy orders are generally 
extremely ignorant. They cannot fupport that expence which is re- 
quifice to purfue their ftudies; they are not animated with the ex- 

étation of a decent competence; and, from the dependent mode 
of their election, are not encouraged to deferve their promotion by 
a confiflent dignity of character.’ 

From the above fpecimen, it will appear that the author’s 
ftyle is confiderably improved fince his firft edition of this 


work. 
We hhall conclude with Mr. Coxe’s obfervations on a quefe 
tion which has been much agitated of late, and which he ap- 
ears to us to have examined with due attention, and to have 


difcuffed with great judgment. 

‘In regard to your queftion, ‘* Whether the glaciers are in a ftate 
of increase or diminution?” though I declined on a former occafion 
to enter minutely upon a fubject, which required much accurate 
obfervation and repeated experimental inveftigation ; yet | ventured 
to make one remark, which feemed to prove the occafional increafe 
and diminution of the glaciers; contrary to the opinion of fome 
philofophers, who maintain, that they continue always the fame; 
and of others, who affert, that they are continually increafing. 

‘ The borders of the glacier of Montanvert are molftly tkirted with 
trees: towards its bafe a vaft arch of ice rifes to near a hundred 
feet in height; under which the Arveron rufhes with confiderable 
force, and in a large body of water. As we approached the ice, 
we paffed through a wood of firs: thofe trees which ftand at a little 
diftance from the arch are about eighty feet high, and are undoubt- 
edly of a very great age. Between thefe and the glacier the trees 
are of a later growth; as is evident from their texture and infe- 
rior fize. Others, ftill fmaller, have been overturned and enve- 
loped in the ice. There feems to be a kind of regular gradation 
in the age of thefe feveral trees, from the largeit which are ftand- 
ing, to the fmalleft that lie proftrate. 

_* Thefe facts juftly lead to the following conclufions :—that the 
glacier once extended as far as the row of tall firs; that, upon 
its gradual diffolution, a number of trees fhot up in the very {pots 
which it formerly occupied ; that, fince that period, the ice has 
again advanced ; and has overturned the trees of later date, be- 
fore they had grown to any confiderable height. 

* To thefe circumftances, the following fact may be added. Large 
{tones of granite are ufually found at a fmall diftance from the 
extremities of the glacier.» Thefe ftones have certainly fallen from 
the mountains upon the ice; have been carried on in its progrefs ; 
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and have tumbled into the plain upon the diffolution or finking of 

the ice which fupported them. ‘Thefe ftones, which the inhabit- 

ants call Moraine, form a kind of border towards the foot of the 

valley of ice, and have been pufhed forward by the glacier in its 

advances: they extend even to the place occupied by the larger 
ines. 

‘ As feveral writers upon Switzerland have, in contradiction to 
thefe facts, endeavoured to prove, that the fnow and ice are conti 
nually accumulating in the Alps, I fhall here throw together a few 
additional remarks, that may tend to confirm the contrary opinion. 

* The Inferior Glacier of Grindelwald was fo confiderably dimi- 
nifhed fince my firft expedition in 1776, that the {pot which its ex- 
tremity then occupied was, in 1785, removed at leaft four hun- 
dred paces from its former fite. In the valley of Chamouny, the 
Murailles de Glace, which I defcribed as forming the border of the 
Glacier of Bofflun, no longer exilted; and young trees had fhot 
up in the parts which were then covered by the glacier of Mon- 
tanvert. 

« The advocates, however, for the increafe of the glaciers, ad- 
mitting thefe facts, yet deny that any judgment can be formed con- 
cerning the ftate of the more elevated regions, from what pafles in 
the vallies, where the fun has power to bring the fruits of the earth 
to maturity. They affert that it appears, both from theory and 
fat, that more {now falls, and more ice is annually formed in the 
Alps than can be annually diffolved. 

‘ To judge from theory; they argue, that the cold occafioned by 
the mafs of ice already formed ought to augment it ftill further ; 
and in regard to experience, it is evident, that within the memory 
of the prefent generation, many mountains have been covered, 
many paftures and habitations invaded, and many paflages irrecovere 
ably obftruéted by the ice. 

* In confidering the arguments drawn from theory, we may ob- 
ferve, that the caufes which tend to the diminution of the ice, are 
no lefs powerful than the augmentation of the cold, which is fup- 
pofed to occafion its indefinite increafe. Thefe caufes are princi- 
pally ; 1. rain and fleet in the lefs elevated regions; z. evapora- 
tion ; 3. defcent of the {now and ice, both precipitous and gra- 
ows 4» heat of the atmofphere; 5. mean temperature of the 
earth. 

‘4. The rain and fleet, which falls during fammer upon the 
Lower Glaciers, not only thaws the ice, but increafes thofe rills 
that collect on the furface, excavate channels, defcend into the 
clefts, and affift in forming them. 

‘ 2. Evaporation is a itill more powerful caufe ; as it aéts at all 
heights, and in all feafons. . 

* 3. The defcent of the fnow and ice, as diftinguifhed by precipit- 
ous and gradual. ‘The precipitous, or continual fallings of con- 
“anges fnow, termed by the natives avalanches, are detached either 

y their own weight, foftened from their hold by the heat of the 
fun or the warm air which blows from the fouth, or overthrown by 
the violent hurricanes that are extremely common in the upper 

| Alps. 
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Alps. When thefe maffes are precipitated into a milder air, 
though they may fometimes indeed refift the influence of heat, and 
form valleys of ice, yet they are more ufually diflolved. Thefe 
avalanches are moft common in the Upper Glaciers; whereas the 
gradual defcent of the ice is chiefly confined to the Lower Gla- 
ciers, and is a very powerful agent in leffening the aggregate 
afs. 

4 All the Lower Glaciers, or vallies of ice, reft on an inclined 
plain, are arched or hollow, and are undermined and weakened 
by the torrents, which are conftantly flowing, as well from the Up- 
per Glaciers, as from their own interior furface. 

‘ The natural tendency of a heavy body in fuch a pofition is to 
defcend ; and its progreflive motion is accelerated in proportion to 
its own weight, and the greater inclination of its bafis. This pro- 
greflive motion, which aéts, though imperceptibly, yet gradually 
and uniformly, carries the ice into thofe cultivated plains and val- 
lies, where the fun ripens the fruits of the field, and where a period 
is neceflarily put to its further increafe. 

‘ If you require a proof of this imperceptible defcent, the an- 
fwer is obvious. It is to~be collected from the facts which I have 
already enumerated ; namely, from the trees which are occafionally 
everturned by the ice in its progrefs, and by the moraine of ftones 
which is obferved at the bottom of the Lower Glaciers. Thefe 
ftones being fimilar to the mountains of the Upper Alps, and effen- 
tially different from the rocks below, mutt have been conveyed by 
the ice in its defcent from the Upper Glaciers. 

‘ 4. The heat of the atmofphere, or the efficacy of the fun’s 
rays on the outward furface of the glaciers, is too evident to require 
any proof, even to thofe who have never been in the Alps. 

‘ Another caufe of a thaw, derived from the heat of the atmo- 
fphere, which will not be expected by thofe who have not vifited 
thefe icy regions, is the warm winds which blow by night as well 
as by day inthe Upper no lefs than the Lower Glaciers. Thefe 
warm winds are, during fummer, fo common in thefe parts, that [ 
never crofled a glacier without feeling, in fome particular pofitions, 
a warmth fimilar to the air of a hot bath. 

* 5. But as thefe two caufes only operate in fummer; and as the 
fun’s rays do not produce fofficient effe& in the higheft parts, we 
muft have recourfe to the mean temperature of the earth, which 
feems to be the greateft and moft powerful agent in preventing an 
indefinite augmentation of ice and {fnow. This mean temperature, 
termed by fome philofophers the internal heat of the earth, is al- 
ways above the freezing point, as is evident from the heat of the 
{prings which iffue from the bowels of the earth. In winter there- 
fore, or in thofe high regions of the globe where the cold is ufually 
below the freezing point, when any fpot of ground is covered with 
Only a thin coat of fnow, it may be fo far cooled, to a certain 
depth, by the influence of the external air, as not to be capable of 
diffolving any part of the fuperincumbent fnow. But when the 
ma{s of {now is of fuch a thicknefs as to protect the furface of the 
ground from the effects of the atmofpherical cold, the mean tem- 
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perature, which is always above the freezing point, will be fufi- 
cient to melt the contiguous furface of fnow, and to occafion a con- 
ftant thaw, which fupplies thofe currents of water that flow, at all 
feafons, from the Upper and Lower Glaciers. 

‘¢ In regard to the argument derived from experience, it is fufh- 
cient to obferve, that while I admit the facts which prove the pro- 

refs of the ice, it by no means feems to follow that its fum 1s per- 

tually increafing. For the advocates who fupport this opinion, 
while they fcrupuloufly enumerate the places which have been in- 
vaded by the ice, do not take any notice of thofe parts, no lefs nu- 
merous, from which the ice has retired. 
_ © During my fecond expedition into the Alps, I alfo made this 
point of controverfy a particular object of my refearches ; and on 
enquiring from the chafeurs, and other perfons who frequent the 
mountains, the greateit part were of opinion that the collection of 
ice and fnow, even in the elevated regions, was by no means in a 
continual ftate of augmentation ; but that while it gained in fome 
places, it diminifhed in others ; and that upon an average, the age 

regate mafs was nearly the fame.’ 


Thefe obfervations juftly place Mr. Coxe in the rank of a 
philofophical traveller, who to the praife of accuracy joins the 
merit of fcience. a Gil. 





Art. VI. A Difcourfe delivered to the Students of the Royal Aca- 
demy, on the Diftribution of the Prizes, Dec. 10, 1788, by the 
Prefident/ 4to. pp. 26. 3s. Cadell. 1789. 


WE have had frequent opportunities of bearing our tefti- 
mony to the merits of Sir Jofhua Reynolds; and feldom 
with more fatisfaction than on the prefent occafion. ‘The 
fubje& of this difcourfe is an enquiry into the talents of the 
Jate Mr. Gainfborough ; not fo much, as the author remarks, 
© with a view to praife or to blame him, as to draw from his 
excellencies and defects, matter of inftru€tion to the ftudents 
in the Academy.’ | 

It is with pleafure that we fee one man of genius tracing the 
progrefs of another ; while, by the affiftance of an academical 
education, and more enlarged preparatory ftudies, he is’ ena- 
bled to'fhew the advantages of thofe acquirements, which the 
other could not poflefs. 

_ © Inthe ftudy of our art, as in the ftudy of all arts, fomething is 
the refult of our cwa obfervation of nature, fomething (and that is 
not little) the effect of the example of thofe who have ftudied the 
fame nature before us, and who have cultivated before us the fame 
art, with diligence and fuccefs. ‘The lefs we confine ourfelves in 
the choice of thofe examples, the more advantage we fhall derive 
from them ; and the nearer we fhall bring our performances to a 
correfpondence with nature, and the great general rules of art. 
When we draw our examples, from remote and revered antiquity, 
(with fome advantage undoubtedly in that felection) we fubject 
5 ourfelves 
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ourfelves to fome inconveniencies. We may fuffer ourfelves to be 
too much led away by great names, and be too much fubdued by 
overbearing authority. Our learning, in that cafe, is not fo much 
an exercife of our judgment asa proof of our docility. We find 
ourfelves, perhaps, too much overfhadowed ; and the character of 
our purfuits is rather diftinguifhed by the tamenefs of the follower, 
than animated by the fpirit of emulation. It is fometimes of fervice 
that our examples fhould be wear us ; and fuch as raife a reverence, 
fufficient to induce us carefully to obferve them, yet not fo great as 
to prevent us from engaging with them in fomething like a generous 
contention.’ 

After fome juft obfervations on the difpofition of mankind to 
acquiefce in their original prepofleffions in favour of the pro 
ductions of the Roman fchool ; and after noticing the preju- 
dices which muft attend the advances of Englifh artifts, whofe 
celebrity can arife only from the operation of a fair and true come 
parifon; Sir Jofhua Reynolds proceeds to mention fome of the 
cuftoms and habits, which were, as he apprehends, the caufes of 
Gainfborough’s arriving to that high degree of excellence, 


which we fee and acknowlege in his works. 

‘Of thefe caufes we mutt ftate, as the fundamental, the love which 
he had to his art ; to which indeed, his whole mind appears to have 
been devoted, and to which every thing he faw was referred; and 
this we may fairly conclude from various circumftances of his life, 
which were known to his intimate friends. Among others, he had a 
habit of continually remarking to thofe who happened to be about 
him, whatever peculiarity of countenance, whatever accidental 
combination of figures, or happy effeéts of light and fhadow occurred 
in profpects, in the fky, in walking the ftreets, or in company. If, 
in his walks, he fonnda charaéter that he liked, and whofe attende 
ance was to be obtained, he ordered him to his houfe; and from 
the fields he brought into his painting room, ftumps of trees, weeds, 
and animals of various kinds, and defigned them not from memory, 
but immediately from the objects. He even framed a kind of moe 
dels of landikips, on his table, compofed of broken ftones, dried 
herbs, and pieces of looking glafs, which he magnified and improv 
ed into rocks, trees, and water. How far this latter praétice may be 
ufeful in giving hints, the profeffors of landtkip can beft determine. 
Like every other technical practice, it feems to me wholly to de- 
pend on the general talent of him who ufes it. Such methods may 
be nothing better than contemptible and mifchievous trifling; or 
they may be aids. 1 think upon the whole, unlefs we conftantly 
refer to real nature, that practice. may be more likely to do harm 
than good. I mention it only, as it thews the folicitude and extreme 
activity which he had about every thing that related to his art; that 
he wifhed to have his objeéts embodied as it were, and diftin@lly be- 
fore him, ‘that he negleGled nothing which could keep his faculties 
in exercife, and derived hints from every fort of combination.’ 
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Another praétice obfervable in Gainfborough, was his paint- 
ing by night. This cuftom, Sir Jofhua thinks, 1s very 1m- 
proving to an artift. 

© By candle-light, objects not only appear more beautiful, but 
from their being in a greater breadth of light and fhadow, as 
well as having a greater breadth and uniformity of colour, natere 
appears to me ina higher ftyle; and even the fleth feems to take a 
higher and richer tone of colour. Judgment is to direct us in the 
ufe to be made of this method of ftudy ; but the method itfelf is (I 
am very fure of it) advantageous. I have often imagined, that the 
two great colourifts, ‘Titian and Corregio (though I do not know 
that they painted by night), formed their high ideas of colouring 
from the effeéts of objects by this artificial light: bat I am more af- 
fared, that whoever attentively ftudies the firft and beft manner of 
Guercino, will be convinced that he either painted by this light, or 
formed his manner on this conception.’ 

Gainfborough was alfo worthy of imitation ¢ in his manner 
of forming all the parts of his picture together ; the whole 
going on at the fame time, in the fame manner as nature creates 
her works. ‘Though this method,’ obferves Sir Jofhua, ‘is not 
uncommon to thofe who have been regularly educated ; yet 
probably it was fuggefted to him by his own natural fagacity.’ 
page Q- | 

With refpect to Mr. Gainfborough’s love of his art, without 
which, excellence cannot be attained, it was enthufiaftic. * Of 
Gainfborough we certainly know, that his paffion was aot the 
acquirement of riches, but excellence in his art; and to enjoy 
that honourable fame, which is fure to attend it. That be 
felt this ruling paffion firong in death, continues Sir Jofhua, I 
myfelf ama witneis. 

‘ A few days days before he died, he wrote mea letter to exprefs 
his acknowlegements for the good opinion I entertained of his 
abilities, and the manner in which (he had been informed) [ al- 
ways {poke of him, and defired he might fee me, once more, before 
he died. I[ am aware how flattering it is to myfelf to be thus con- 
nected with the dying teftimony which this excellent painter bore 
to his art. But I cannot prevail on myfelf to fupprefs that 1 was 
not connected with him by any habits of familiarity ; if any little 
jealoufies had fubfifted between us, they were forgotten, in thofe 
moments of fincerity ; and he turned towards me as one, who was 
engrofled by the fame purfuits, and who deferved his good opinion, 
by being fenfible of his excellence. Without entering into a detail 
of what pafled at this laft interview, the impreffion of it apon my 
mind was, that his regret at lofing life, was principally the regret 
of leaving his art; and more efpecially as he now began, he faid, 
to fee what his deficiencies were; which, he faid, he flattered himfelf 
ro his dait works were fupplied.’ 
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The following obfervations are excellent: nor can we refufe 
ourfelves the fatisfaftion of copying what fo perfectly agrees 
with our own fentiments: 

©‘ When fuch a man as Gainfborough arrives to great fame, 
without the affiftance of an academical education, without travelling 
to Italy, or any of thofe preparatory ftudies which have been fo of- 
ten recommended, he is produced as an inftance, how little fuch 
ftudies are neceflary ; fince fo great excellence may be acquired 
without them. This is an inference not warranted by the fuccefs 
of any individual ; and I truft ie will not be thought that I wifh to 
make this ufe of it. 

« It muft be remembered that the ftyle and department of art 
which Gainfborough chofe, and in which he fo much excelled, did 
not require that he fhould go out of his own country for the objects 
of his ftudy ; they were every where about him ; he found them in 
the ftreets, and in the fields; and from the models thus accidentally 
found, he feleéted with great judgment fuch as fuited his purpofe. 
As his ftudies were directed to the living world principally, he did 
wot pay a general attention to the works of the various matters, 
though they are, in my opinion, always of great ufe, even when the 
character of our fubject requires us to depart from fome of their prin- 
ciples. It cannot be denied that the department of the art which 
he profeffed may exift with great effect without them; thatin fuch 
fubjeéts, and in the manner that belongs to them, they are fup- 
plied, and more than fupplied, by natural fagacity, and a minate 
obfervation of particular nature. If Gainfborough did not look at 
nature with a poet’s eye, it muft be acknowleged that he faw her 
with the eye of a painter; and gave a faithful, if nota poetical re- 
prefentation of what he had before him. 

‘ Though he did not much attend to the works of the great hif- 
torical painters of former ages, yet he was well aware, that the lan- 

guage of the art, the art of imitation, muft be learned fomewhere; 
and as he knew that he could not learn it in an equal degree from 
his cotemporaries, he very judicioufly applied himielf to the Fle- 
mith fchool, who are undoubtedly the greateft malters of one necef- 
fary branch of art; and he did not need to go out ef his own coun- 
try for examples of that fchool: from that he learnt the harmony 
of colouring, the management and difpofition of light and fhadow, 
and every means which the matters of it practifed to ornament, and 
give {plendor to their works. And to fatisfy himfelf, as well as 
others, how well he knew the mechanifm and artifice which they 
employed to bring out that tone of colour, which we fo much admire 
in their works, he occafionally made copies from Rubens, Teniers, 
and Vandyck, which it would be no difgrace to the moft accurate 
connoifleur to miftake, at the firft fight, for the works of thofe maf- 
gers. What he thus learned, he applied to the originals of nature, 
which he faw with his own eyes ; and imitated, not in the manner 
of thofe matters, but in his own. 

; Whether he moft excelled ip portraits, landtkips, or fancy pic- 
tures, it is difficult to determine: whether his portraits were moft 


admirable for exaét truth of refemblance, or his landikips for the 
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portrait-like reprefentation of nature, fuch as we fee in the works 
of Rubens, Ryidale, and others of thofe fchools. In his fancy pic- 
tures, when he had fixed on his object of imitation, whether it was 
the mean and vulgar form of a wood-cutter, or a child of an inte- 
refting charafler, as he did not attempt to raife the one, fo neither 
did he lofe any of the natural grace and elegance of the other ; fuch 
a grace and fuch an elegance, as are more frequently found in cot- 
tages than in courts. This excellence was his own, the refult of his 
particular obfervation and tafte ; for this he was certainly not inq 
debied to the Flemith fchool; nor indeed to any fchool; for his 
grace was not academical or antique, but felected by himfelf from 
the great fchool of nature; and there are yet a thoufand modes of 
grace, which are neither theirs nor his, but lie open in the multi- 

lied {cenes and figures of life, to be brought out by {kilful and faith- 
ful obfervers.’ 

It is to the credit of Gainfborough’s good fenfe and judg- 
ment, that he never attempted the grand ftyle of hiftorical 
painting, for which his previous ftudies had laid no founda- 
tion. Neither did he deftroy the character and uniformity of 
his own ftyle, by the idle affectation of introducing mythologi- 
cal learning in any of his pictures. 

‘ Of this boyith folly (continues the judicious author) we fee 
mftances enough, even in the works of great painters. When the 
Datch fchool attempt this poetry of our art in their landtkips, their 

erformances are beneath criticifm ; they become only an object of 
aughter. ‘This practice is hardly excufable, even in Claude Lor- 
rain, who had fhewn more difcretion if he had never meddled with 
fuch fubjecs. 

‘ Our late ingenious academician Wilfon, has I fear, been guilty, 
like many of his predeceflors, of introducing gods and goddeffes, 
ideal beings, into fcenes which were by no means prepared to re- 
ceive fuch perfonages. His landfkips were, in reality, too near com- 
mon nature to admit fupernatural objects. In confequence of this 
miftake, in avery admirable picture of a ftorm, which I have feen of 
his hand, many figures are introduced in the fore ground, fome in 
apparent diftrefs, and fome ftruck dead, as a fpeétator would natu- 
rally fuppofe, by the lightning ; had not the painter, injudicioufly 

as I think), rather chofen that their death fhould be imputed to a 
little Apollo, who appears in the fky, with his bent bow, and that 
thofe figures fhould be confidered as the children of Niobe.’ 

‘We are next prefented with fome excellent remarks on Gainf- 
borough’s {tyle of painting; but we muft content ourfelves 
with giving only the concluding obfervations. 

Sir Jofhua had before obferved that ¢ A lightnefs of effeét, 
produced by colour, and that produced by facility of handling, 
are generally united :’ 

‘ Gainfborough (he adds) pofleffed this quality of lightnefs of 
manner and effect, 1 think, to an unexampled excellence; but, it 
muft be acknowleged, at the fame time, that the facrifice which he 
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made to this ornament of our art, was too great; it was, in reality, 

referring the leffer excellencies to the greater. To conclude. 
ein we may apologize for the deficiencies of Gainiborough 
(I méan particularly his want of precifion and finifhing), who fo in- 

enioufly contrived to cover his defeéts by his beauties ; and who 
cultivated that department of art where fuch defeéts are more eafily 
excufed ; you are to remember, that no apology can be made for 
this deficiency, in that ftyle which this academy teaches, and which 
ought to be the object of your purfuit ; it will be neceflary for you, 
in the firft place, never to lofe fight of the great rules and principles 
of the art, as they are collected from the full body of the beft ge- 
neral practices, and the moft conitant and uniform experience ; this 
mutt be the ground-work of all your ftudies; afterwards you may 
profit, as in this cafe I wifhyou to profit, by the peculiar experience, 
and perfonal talents of artifts living and dead ; you may derive lights, 
and catch hints from their practice ; but the moment youturn them 
into models, you fall infinitely below them ; you may be corrupted 
by excellencies, not fo much belonging to the art, as perfonal and 
appropriated to the artift; and you become bad copies of good 
painters, inftead of excellent imitators of the great univerfal truth of 
things.’ 

However numerous and long our quotations from this dif- 
courfe have been, we offer no apologies for them. ‘The ob- 
fervations which we have extracted, are not only excellently 
adapted to the art of painting, but many of them admit a much 
more extenfive application. We wifh our modern poets would 
read them with attention. O. 





Arr. VII. The Alliance of Mufic, Poetry, and Oratory. Under 
the Head of Poetry is confidered the Alliance and Nature of the 
Epic and Dramatic Poem, as it exifts in the Iliad, 4neid, and 
Paradife Loft. By Anfelm Bayly, LL.D. Sub-Dean of his 
Majefty’s Chapels Royal. 8vo. pp.390. 6s. Boards. Stocke 
dale. 1789. 


As the ufe of a preface is, generally, not only to inform the 
public with what intention a book has been written, but with 
what fpirit the author wifhes it to be read; and as Dr. Bayly’s 
preface is fhort, we fhall give it to our readers, entire: 

‘ Of the following fheets it need only be faid by way of preface, 
——— eftimable or not, they have one property, that of ori- 

inality. 
"s They are indebted very little to the ancients, fuch as Ariftox- 
‘enus on Mufic, Ariftotle and Horace on Poetry, and Cicero on 
Oratory, or to the moderns, Boffu, Dryden, Pope, Addifon, or 
any other writer whatever, on thofe fubjects. 

* The obfervations on Mafic and Oratory are the refult of many 


.years experience, and on Poetry, of itadying the originals them- 


felves, Homer, the father and preceptor of mafic, poetry and 
Oratory, and Virgil and Milton, his fons and pupils.’ 
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The claim of originality, in the firft period of this preface, 
which is only amplified in the fecond and third, excited a curio- 
fity and an expectation, which have not been fully gratified. We 
endeavoured, however, during the perufal of the whole work, 
to bear in mind the author’s early information; and to believe, 
that the fheets were original, indebted to no celebrated authors 
on the fame fubjeéts, ancient or modern; that the obfervations 
on mufic and oratory were the refult of experience; and that 
Homer and Virgil, in their original language, were (to ufe a 
popular figure) as much at his fingers’ ends as the keys of 
his harpfichord. Perhaps, with all our critical fagacity, we 
fhould not have made thefe difcoveries, without this prefatorial 
affiftance. 

Music. 

Mufic being ¢ the firft and immediate daughter of Nature,” 
as the author aflerts, and Oratory only ‘ an imitator of Nature, 
and daughter of Inftruction,’? is NEw indeed! We ufed to 
think juft the contrary; imagihing that there was, /iterally, 
fuch a thing as natural eloquence, but no natural mufic; unlefs 
the cries of infants, pricked by pins, or pinched by hunger or 
‘the colic, may be called mufic; the reft we have been accuf- 
tomed to confider, not as the effufions of nature, but, as the con- 
fequence of imitation or inftruction, We are not furprifed that 


the Do&or, who is chiefly accuftomed to cathedral mu/ic, 


fhould fuppofe that there was no other, fit for an ear under the 
guidance of reafon and judgment. ‘That the airs of fecular 
mufic are too florid, the harmony too much crowded, and the 
graces too redundant for a choral critic, we can eafily believe: 
but fo blind, deaf, and degenerate are the times, that com- 
pofers, fingers, and opera managers, would not, perhaps, avail 


themfelves of his tafte and knowlege in dramatic mufic, if he 


were Sub-dean of the Lyric Theatre, as well as of his Majeity’s 
chapels, 

But has the author’s mufical reading been limited to Holder, 
Simpfon, and Tofif and does he call tranfcribing thefe fcanty 
tracts, originality? Indeed his equivalent for the found of our 
vowels, is fomewhat original, but by affigning to E and I the 
fame found, in the words eat and ye, and the Italian found of 
double oo to u, we fear he will neither convey to a foreigner 
por a native, a true idea of their powers in the Englifh language. 
He gives double letters as illuftrations of the found of fingle: 
as, feen for a long e, foon for a long o. Double letters are 
always long; but a fingle ¢ is equally Jong in even, evil; win 
June, tune. Dr. Holder, Dr. Wallis, Dr. Johnfon, Dr. 
Prieftley, the late Bifthop of London, and indeed moft of the 
grammars of our language, have analyfed our a!phabet fo much 
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better, thac Dr. Bayly’s originalities, on this fubje&, might 
have been fpared. 3 

Infipient mufical ftudents will be as much bewildered by the 
confufion, inconfiftency, and inaccuracy of all the author’s 
didactic periods, as were the babes in the wood. He tells us, 
that * fingle founds afford no delight in mufic;’ but the next 
page informs us, that * if fingle founds be not agreeable to the 
ear, it is impoflible they fhould be fo in melody or harmony.’ 
And elfewhere, we have a whole period in praife of a fingle 
found: ¢ a beautiful meffa di voce, or fwell, ufed f{paringly, 
and only upon open vowels, can never fail of having an exgui/ite 
effeét from the human voice, as well as from the throat of a 
nightingale.” Now, which of thefe affertions are we to be- 
lieve? Formerly, indeed, we fancied, that the minute increafe 
of afweet voice, from extreme foft to its greateft volume, had 
its charms. 

We tried to difcover the author’s meaning, p. 14, when, 
after faying that * the throat, mouth, teeth and lips, moderately 
opened with fteadinefs, give a proper rotundity to founds, anda 
fweetnefs fuperior to that of any inftrument whatever,’ he adds, 
€ It is upon this principle that a// wind inftruments terminate 
with circularity.” ‘The general bore of al] wind-inftruments, 
except the wooden pipes of an organ, we believe, is circular; 
but that their termination is wider than elfewhere, is certainly 
not true in the German flute, bafloon, fife, &c. 

As all Dr. Bayly’s originality of vocal inftruction is taken 
from Galliard’s tranflation of Tofi, it conftitutes the beft part 
of the book. Original words, or at leaft orthography, we have 
indeed, in pizzicotto, femidimiquaver, Largetto, appagiatura, 
Jeminiani, Softonuto, &c. But the explanation of the gam- 
mut, or {cale of founds, and their lengths, with their fhades of 
flat and fharp, are rendered fo confufed by an affectation of 
originality, that the common books of inftructions for all kinds 
of inftruments would teach them better. 

In p. 26, the three modes of mufic are curioufly defined: 

* By means of flats and fharps is introduced a ftyle or mode of 
mufic, commonly called chromatic, becaufe diftinguifhed by the an- 
cient Greek moficians with d/ack /pots, from the natural modula- 
tion of whole tones, which /ca/e or genus is named diatonic, or har- 
WOKIC. 

‘ The inflexions of the human voice in {peech are wonderfully, 
mufically, and fignificantly various. 

* Nature with univerfal and intelligible language, dire&ts perfons 
of all nations to éxprefs their fenfations of diflike and refufal, of 
anger, pain and forrow, in grave, and of approbation, pleafure 
and joy, in acute tones, modified into quarter, half quarter, and 
¢ven more minute divifions, producing another mode or genus, 
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which is intermediate, within or between the chromatic, named for 


that reafon the enharmonic. : 
‘ Though the chromatic mode cannot reach the enharmonic, yet 


can it, under the conduét of an able compofer and finger, make 
amazing approximations, and even excel it in lamentations of 
mifery and exultations of happinefs.’ 

Here again the author makes good his claim to originality, 
though he tells us, that Simpfon, Chambers, and Dr. Burney, 
may beconfulted, ¢ by thofe who wifh to know the Greek modes 
or genera of mufic, critically,’ The originality here, befide 
other confufion, is the confounding mode and genus, on which 
the Greeks, and all writers on Greek mufic, have given two 
diftin& chapters, 

The definition of a natural, which cancels a flat or fharp, is 
peculiar to Dr. Bayly: ‘* The refolution of a difcord from a 
fharp or flat returning to a whole tone, is done by a mark & 
called a natural.? The definition of time or meafure, 1s 
equally original. When he compares it to the pu//e, he fhould 
have added, of an animal in health, as one of the criteria of a 
fever, is not only the quicknefs, but the irregularity of the 
pulfe. The repercuffions of an echo, too, are fo various and 
uncertain, that it feems an unfortunate reference for the regu- 
Jation of mufical meafure. Triple time, in which minuets, the 
moft fmooth and flowing meafures in mufic, are compofed, is 
indifcriminately compared to ¢ limping and walking lame, in 
Jamentation and fudden ftarts, pes citus—a fhort and quick foot, 
as Herace calls it.” This is confounding a folemn /faraband, 
and a graceful minuet, with a limping, cantering, or riotous 


1g. 
. Dr. Bayly fucceeds better in precepts, with the help of Toft, 
than in defcriptions. From p. 46 to 78 (for which we refer 
to the book at large), may, perhaps, be underftood by a vocal 
ftudent, and have its ufe. 


POETRY. 


In this fecond part of the work, the author feems to forget 
his promile, of provimg the alliance between poetry and mufic. 
If he proves any thing, it is what has never been doubted,— . 
the neceflity of knowing grammar, and all its technica, by thofe 
who either attempt to write verfe or profe. Indeed, the chief 
part of this divifion of the work is purely grammatical, and 
concerns colloquial language, as well as poetry and mufic. 
When poetry is fet to mufic, and fung, thefe arts are certainly 
allied; but how to unite them, or difcover the poetry of mufic, 
or melody of poetry, is not clearly fhewn by Dr. Bayly, 
Where mufical notes are applied to the doubtful parts of a vere, 


, we think the Doctor is generally miftaken. 
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Tn p. gt, he tells us, that— 
‘ _as one vowel before another, or a vowel before a fingle con- 


fonant, may make a hhort fyllable, fo two very fhort fyliables wall 
be equal in time to one fhort, that is, two quavers to one crotchet 5 


- NM i) 


«© For thofe rebellicus, here their prifon ordained.” _ 
¢ And again, four very, very fhort fyllables are equal to one 
fhort, that is four femiquavers to one crotchet, as, 
iid 
‘«¢ Various are the ways of God to man. 
red 
“¢ Immediate are the works of God.” 

We can by no means fubfcribe to the author’s decifions in 
thefe particulars, any more than to his manner of reading thé 
verfe, 

«© Before all temples the upright heart and pure—” 
where he fays, ‘ Jes and the are two very fhort fyllables to be 
pronounced quick, as one fhort.’ Such reading would de- 
grade thefe verfes into profe ; and fetting them, as Dr. B. pro- 
pofes, would mark the redundant fyllables the ftronger. It is 
a rule in reading, as well as in fetting Italian poetry to mufic, 
to regard the lait vowel of one word and the firft of another, 
as one fyllable. And as an heroic verfe in that language has 
eleven fyllables, the compofer in fetting, and the finger in re- 
citing it, are careful not to augment their number to the ear, 
whatever number may appear to the eye. The following verfe 
of Metaftafio, according to Dr. B. would require fifteen notes: 


“© Sogno della mia vita ¢ il corfo iritero.” 
Ss 


~— ~~ 


But in recitative, it would certainly be allowed no more than 
cleven notes; and in the inftances given above, *the Eaglith 
words rebellicus, and imaiediate, fhould be regarded as tri- 
fyllables, and various as a dillylilable; treating the vowels i» 
and ia as diphthongs. All the verfes in which vowels of the 
fame kind occur, without elifions, become profe, if fet in the 
manner prefcribed by Dr. Bayly. 

Milten’s meafures are extremely varied; but, we have often 
thought, not with equal felicity. It is hardly poffible to make 
or imagine fome of his combinations of long and fhort fyllables 
to conttitute a verfe. It would, however, be the bufinefs of a 
compofer, to tune thefe harfh numbers in fetting them to 
mulic ; and we remember formerly agreeing with lr. Burney, 
when he faid*, that ** nothing would facilitate the reading 
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‘our old poets, or enable us to afcertain the number of fyllables 
jn each line, and point out their true accentuation, fo much as 
the original melodies to which they were fung, if we could but 
find them.’”” Rouffeau*, ir his excellent initructions to tran- 
fcribers of mufic, fays, that ** the punctuation of the words of 
2 fong is wholly unneceflary, as it would be multiplying cha- 
yacters ; it is the bufinefs of the mufic to make fuch itops and 
paufes as fhall remove all doubt as to the fenfe, accent, and 
meafure of the poetry.” 

Without elifions, a verfe cannot be made of Milton’s 
tranflation of Virgil’s 

“ tantane animis caleftibus ire? 
** In heavenly fpérits could {uch perverfenefs dwell] ?’ 

Though we differ from Dr. Bayly in his ideas of fetting 
verfe by time inftead of quantity, we tind that many of his re- 
marks and rules of verfification, are judicious, and {uch as may 
be ufeful to young poets. 

At p.114, there feems to be a great jumble in his chrono» 
logy, where he fays, * Our heroic verfe, both rhyme and 
blank, which took its birth fo early as the fixth century 
among our Saxon anceftors, made great advances in growth 
through the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, under Charle- 
magne, Charles the Bald, and Pope Leo the tenth, up to the 
time of our Edward the third, in the fourteenth century.’ 
What can the author mean by placing Leo X. between Charles 
the Bald of France, and our Edward II].? Charles died A.D, 
$76, Leo 1521, and Edward 1377! And why is the Hiftory 
of Poetry taken from the Rev. Thomas Warton, our worthy 
Jaureat, and given to his brother Dr. Warton, p. 114, 115, 
and 122? 

After a few pages felected from Warton’s Hiftory of Poetry, 
juft mentioned, we have the author’s opinions concerning the 
Nature and Alliance of the Epic and Dramatic Poem, as it exifts 
in the Iliad, neid, and Paradife Leff. Epic and dramatic 
refemblances have been often pointed out, particularly by Ad- 
difon, Boflu, and innumerable French critics, who have not 
only remarked the incidents in Homer which have furnifhed 
incidents to the ancient Greek tragedians, but others that 
ftill may fupply dramatic fubjects to the moderns. Here 
Dr. Bayly empties his common -place-book of remarks that ** have 
been flaves to thoufands.”” Epic gleanings in the fields which 
have been cultivated by Homer, Virgil, and Milton, are become 
fo {carce, that our critic would be in danger of ftarving his caufe, 
if he did not take a few grains, now and then, from former 
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gieaners: but though he has read the three great epic poets 
with much attention, we doubt whether his remarks will be 
received by the public as indifputable canons of criticifm. Nevet= 
thelefs, from p. 272 to 280, we have ftri€tures on Milton, to 
which many will readily fubferibe. 

If Dr. B. does not feel the poetical beauty of Milton’s 
tranfpofitions and arrangement of words, we are forry for him. 
But his reducing them to the order in which they are ufed in 
profe, fomewhat refembles the honeft Englifhman at Paris, 
who, afking his interpreter what the people were crying in the 
ftreet, when they faid ?eau/ and being anfwered, water— 
Why, the devil, faid our countryman, can’t they fay water, 
then? 

If Milton had ufed the arrangement of words into which 
Dr. Bayly has tranfpofed them, poetical numbers, and feet, 
would have been wholly out of the queftion. 


ORATORY. 


Though this writer frequently differs in opinion from Dr, 
Johnfon, yet he feems, at other times, not to be infenfible to 
his fuperior merit as a critic, moralift, and philofopher. His 
ftri€tures, however, on the clafhing metaphors and fingularities 
of Dr. Middleton’s ftyle, which, in its day, was thought fu- 
premely elegant, though feemingly fevere, are not unjuft. 
But if Dr. B. thinks, as he feems to fay, p. 333, that all 
French profe is alike void of elegance, he is very much miftaken, 
Fenelon and Bofluet, among others, in the lait century, united 
grace with itrength and fimplicity, as Voltaire has done in the 
prefent age; and Montefquieu, Rouffeau, and de Buffon, have 
demonftrated the poffibility and exiftence of elegant French 
profe. 

The rules cited by the author from Cicero and Quintilian, 
though neceflary, perhaps, for a young orator to know, cannot 
be rigidly followed at prefent in our own fenate, where all 
muft appear extempore, and free even from the femblance of 
formal or ftudied arrangement. Long fpeeches are, indeed, 
fafhionable, and yet are feldom heard with patience: but the 
rule laid down by Dr. B. from claffical models, that the orator 
fhould proceed in the peroratio by every moving art to complete 
his conqueft over the paffions, fuch as, admiration, furprife, 
hope, joy, fear, grief, pity, anger—in courts of juftice, and 
indeed in a national affembly, where an individual’s life or charac- 
ter is at ftake, or where a public meafure is to be attacked or dee 
fended, has often appeared to us an abufe of rhetoric and elo- 
quence ; plain facts, and unadorned truth, would be more ufeful 
to mankind, than {peaking to the paffions ; and than endeavour- 
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ing, by oratorical flourifhes, to make black pafs for white, 
and white tor black. : 

Dr. Bayly’s notions of the duties of his brethren, both in 
the pulpit and defk, are by no means nugatory. 

On the whole, however, we have not found, in the two 
Jatter parts of this work, that the author has made good the in- 
troductory aflertion, that * mufic is the bafis on which poetry 
and oratory can be advantageoufly erected, and by it can be 
truly judged of.’ Indeed, it feems as if the alliance between 
mufic, poetry, and oratory, had been treated with as little fuc- 
ceis by Dr. Bayly, as the alliance between church and flate by 
the late Bifhop Warburton,—and with much lefs learning and 


ingenuity. Dp”. B-y. 





Art. VIII. Hortus Kewenfis; or, a Catalogue of the Plants culti- 
vated in the Royal Botanic Garden at Kew. By W. Aiton, 
Gardener to his Majefty. 3 Vols. 8vo. about 5co pages in each. 
11. 1s. Boards. Nicol. 178g. 


Tuis is a publication of no common fort:—as it alfo forms 
fo remarkable an Wgra in the hiftory of the natural {cience of 
thefe kingdoms, and as it proceeds from a man of the firft 
abilities in his profeffion, and is the refult of more than fixteen 
years’ laborious attention, it deferves to be confidered with all 
due care. 

Catalogues of the productions of particular gardens have 
been often publifhed; but for richnefs, in point of numbers, 
or rarity, or for fcientific arrangement and execution, none, 
that we have feen, can, in the leaft, compare with this. The 
unfortunate Hortus Kewenfis of Dr. Hill, has long fince been 
configned to its merited obfcurity. The induftry of that 
writer deferved well of his country; but when he would affeé& 
to rival the far more intelligent Linné, in the invention of 
fyftem, he became ridiculous from the very attempt. The 
publifhing of thefe partial catalogues, has its ufe—They pre- 
ferve the knowlege of objects as faft as they are introduced, 
and fave much trouble and confufion. How often has it hap- 
pened, that great rarities have been known to flourifh, and 
yet have perifhed inglorious, carent guia vate facro:—then 
encouragement is held out to the curious navigator, to bring 
home the productions of foreign climes,—and, not uncome 
monly, the natural economy has been enriched by valuable 
obfervations. 

This work opens with a very handfome dedication to the 
King ; and we hope that Mr. Aiton has received fomething 
more /ubftantial than what he profefles to be his utmoft with, 
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viz. © that his Majefty would be gracioufly pleafed to crown 
his labours dy a fingle fentiment of applaufe.’ 

Next follows a preface, explanatory of the author’s method 
in conducting his work. One part of this preface relates to 
a matter which is fingularly new and curious; namely, the 
time of the introduction of particular plants into the Britifh 
gardens *. In order to give to this fubject all the publicity 
which lies within our power, we will tranfcribe the abovee 


mentioned paflage : ; 

‘ Throughout the whole of this catalogue, an attempt 1s made 
to trace back, as far as poffible, how long each plant has been cul- 
tivated in the Britifh gardens, and to fix, with as much precifion 
as the nature of the fubjeét would allow, the epoch of its introduc- 
tion. This, like all new undertakings, will be liable to many cor- 
reCtions. For the ufe, therefore, of thofe who may undertake to 
improve it, a chronological lift of the printed authorities that have 
been made ufe of is annexed. 

* ssi. Turner’s herbal, part 1. 

2.—_- —_— — part 2. 

1568. — part 3- 

1570. Lobelii adverfaria. 

1596. Catalogus horti Johannis Gerardi, 

1597. Gerard’s herbal. 

1605. Lobelii adverfariorum pars altera. 

1629. Parkinfon’s paradifus. 

1633. Gerard’s herbal, enlarged by Johnfon. 

1640. Parkinfon’s herbal. 

1648. Catalogus horti Oxonienfis. 

1656. Catalogus horti Johannis Tradefcanti, in mufeo Tradefcans 
tiano. , 

1658. Catalogus horti Oxonienfis, cura Ph. Stephani et Gul. 
Brownei. | 

1680. Morifoni hiftoria Plantarum Oxonienfis, pars 2. 

1683. Sutherland’s hortus Edinburgenfis, 

1686. Raii hiftoria plantarum, tom. 1. 

1687, — — — — — tom.2. 

1691. Plukenetii phytographia, pars 1 & 2. 

1092, —— = ars 3. 

1696-— — — — —  pars4, feu Almageftum. , 

1699. Hiftoria plantarum Oxonienfis, pars 3, abfoluta a J. Bobartios 

1700. Plukenetii mantiffa almagefti. 

1704. Raii hiftoria plantarum, tom. 3. 

1705. Plukenetii amaltheum. 

1711—1715. Petiver’s botanicum hortenfe, in the Philofophical 
Tranfations, vol. 27, 28, 29. 





* The catalogue of the introducers of plants into the Britith 
gardens, is not thrown into a particular lift; but is t@ be gathered 
trom the work at large. It contains the names of the mok refpecte 
able naturalifts both of former and prefent times, 
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1716. Bradley’s hiftory of fucculent plants, 1 decade, 

2717.- —- —- —- er - = 2 decade. | 

1724. Catalogue of trees fold by Robert Furber, in Miller’s Gare 
dener’s and Florift’s dictionary. 

8725. Bradley’s hiftory of fucculent plants, 3 decade. 


1727775 —- — — — 4gands5 decade, 
2728. Martyn plantarum rariorum decas 1. 
1729.5 — > >= — SS ~—s deca 2 


1730. — = — i secs 3 


‘ Catalogue of plants propagated for fale in the gardens near 
London. 
3731. Miller’s gardener’s dictionary, ift edition. 
1732. Dillenii hortus Elthamenfis. 
Martyn plantarum rariorum decas 4. 
1736. —_— —  —  ——  — ~— ~= decas Se 
3739- Rand horti Chelfeiani index. 
Miller’s gardener’s dictionary, vol. 2. 
1743. 4th edition. 
1748. 5th edition. 
1752- — 6th edition. 
1755—1760. Miller’s figures of plants defcribed in the gardener’s 
dictionary. : 
1759. Miller’s gardener’s dictionary, 7th edition. 
17768. — — — — -— — 8th edition.’ 

To the preface, fucceeds a long lift of books quoted, which 
takes up almoft nineteen pages; and we are then introduced to 
the body of the work. Before we enter on this, let us beg the 
reader to ftop and confider the prodigious pains which Mr, 
Aiton has taken in hunting out the hiftory of the introduétion 
of the plants, and no lefs in referring to proper authorities in 
the lift of books quoted. Whatever errors may be in any 
part of a firft edition of fuch a work, they muft all be con- 
cealed under the veil which fo much induftry and fo much 
merit {preads over the whole. Neither, even in thefe days of jut 
alarm, at receiving affiftance from the hands of Frienps *, 
ought Mr. Aiton’s fhare of praife to be undervalued, if we 
may fuppofe that, in this part, as well as in defcribing 
fome of the new fpecies, now firft introduced to the world, 
* he has been thought worthy the affiftance of men more 
Jearned than himfelf+.’ It is nothing more than what muft 
naturally be expected from the difadvantages, under which a 
gree of Mr. Aiton’s profeffion muft neceflarily labour.— 

rom fuch a perfon, the public has a right to expeét much 
accurate obfervation, but not learning ; and if a DRYANDER 
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* Witnefs, the Bamptoniaa controverfy. 
+ See the dedication. 
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fends a finifhing hand to fuch a laboured undertaking, it cans 
not preclude the claim of the collector of the materials. 

The body of the work contains all the plants which have 
been known to be cultivated in Kew garden, arranged after 
Linné’s method ; and the Linnéan defcriptions are added at 
full length. All books of value of late date *, are referred to; 
the name of the firft cultivator, and the time of its firft in- 
troduction, are inferted under each fpecies ; the natal foil of 
each, the time of flowering, and the part of the garden where 
it is cultivated, whether green-houfe, ftove, &c. is particue 
larly named. 

As his Majefty, with becoming liberality, has eftablifhed 
colleors in America, in Africa (the province of the induf- 
trious Masson), and in the Eaft, it is not to be wondered, 
that a great variety of new genera, and new fpecies, fhould 
have been introduced, In the introduction of New Genera, 
great deference has been paid to Dr. Swarz, but particularly 
to L’Heririer. With fingular felicity, this laft gentleman 
has lately publifhed a work entitled Sertum Anglicum, where 
in, to perpetuate the memory of his late reception among 
the feveral naturalifts of this kingdom, he has called fuch new 
genera, as he has lately difcovered, by the names of the prin- 
cipal Britifh authors then living ¢. ‘Thefe are, generally, here 
retained. This gentleman is an obferver of confummate accu- 
racy; but we muft beg leave to remark, that, in the forma- 
tion of genera, every flight deviation, even in generic cha- 
racter, is not fufficient to conttitute a new genust. No ara 
tihcial fyitem can fupport an examination on this ground. 
The genera would be multiplied without end; and the bur- 
then laid on the memory, would out-weigh the profit to be 
gained from fuch polifhed nicety. We hope, therefore, never 
to fee Genus-making rife into a ** rage.” 

An elegant compliment is paid, very juftly, tothe Queen, 
who fofters the ftudy of botany by her own example, in nam- 
ing the Helicenia Bibai of Millar, Strelitzia Regine. It is a 
truly fuperb plant, and worthy of an illuftrious patronefs, 

Dr. smith, the pofleffor of the Linnéan cabinet, will hence« 
forth live in a plant called, after him, Smithia fenfitiva. Mr. 


ae —~s 





_* Anxious to avoid repeating all the fynonyms of former writers 
given in theLinnéan writings, Mr. Aiton conftantly refers to the 
works of the father and fon. * Butall plants that are not defcribed 
by eitherof the Linnzus’s, have every fynonym of careful writers 
that could be difcovered, annexed tothem.’ Pref. p. Vi. 

t See Rev. Vol. Ixxx. p. 640. 

t May not this remark apply to the genera, Erodium €9 Gera- 

aiam, Of which we fhall {peak, prefently, mere particularly ? 
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Curtis, of whofe fingular merit we have often difcourfed with 
real fatisfaction, has a plant named after him. Weare rather 
fuprifed at reading the Genus Apeiba; Linne meant that his 
genera fhould, in general, be conftructed after the Greek or Lax 
‘tin etymology *. The Brafilian Apeiba makesan uncouth ap- 
pearance amid his learned fraternity. One genus will become 
a fubje&t of much difcuffion, viz. the Genus Geranium. It 
is now divided into three genera, viz. LErodium, Pelargo- 
nium, and Geranium. In families fo numerous as the Gera- 
nium is now found to be (nearly 200 fpecies +, of which Kew 
has to boaft cighty-nine), if a divifion cantake place, it is cers 
tainly advifable to make ufe of it. Such large families may be 
looked on as being a kind of ordo naturalis, branching out into 
feveral divifions. Perhaps the genus Erica might adit of fome 
fuch alteration ; at leaft, its fpecies being fo numerous, would 
juftify the attempt. Wedo not, therefore, hefitate to pronounce 
that, of the propriety of conftituting the genus Pelargonium, 
there can be no doubt. Neither are we aware that any folid 
objection can be made to Erodium; however, we muft own 

that we are not, as yet, convinced that there was an abfolute 

neceffity for introducing it. rodium certainly differs from Ge- 
yanium, by a very ealy and ftriking character, when examined 
clofelv. ‘The doubt is, whether it was right to create fuch a 


| diftruit of the feveral relations of thefe families, as to occafion 
fo minute an inveftigation of them. In defence, however, of 
iia the prefent divifion into three families, it is fairly to be urged 


that Linné himfelf divided his Geraxia into three diftin@ ore 
ders, viz. Africana, which now conftitute the genus Pelargo- 
nium +; Myrrhina, anfwering to the genus Erodium; and Ba- 
trachia, which are fuffered to retain the old name Geranium. 
Now it does not affect the fubject very materially, whether they 
are to be regarded as three diftiné&t orders, or three diftingt fa- 
milies ; neither, to an accurate obferver, will there be much 
difference in the trouble of inveftigation, to whichever of 
thefe principles he applies himfelf. Praé&tice, however, and 
experience, will afford us the beft judgment; to them we mutt 
refer the decifion ; and when weconfider the numbers contain- 
ed in thefe feveral families, we profefs our opinion, that the di- 
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© Nomina generica, que ex Gracd vel Lating lingua radicem non 
babent, rejicienda fant. Philof. Botan. fect. 229. 

+ So have we been informed refpecting L’HeriT1ER’s intended 
work on the Gerania.. It is not yet publiihed. 

_t Vhe Genera Pelargonium, Ercdium, and Geranium, are not are 
bitrary names. They are all equally characterillic ; fignifying 
flork’s bill, heron’s biil, and crane’s bill. 
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vifion, as it ftands in the Hortus Kewenjfis, will be received with 
applaufe. We have the generic character, at large, only of 
fixteen genera. Nearly forty more new genera are introduced, 
whofe effential character only is given ; and he that wants far- 
ther information,muft have recourfe to the authors who have 
mentioned deel” We with that they had been reprinted here, 
as the books referred to are not in every perfon’s pofleffion. 

A prodigious number of new fpecies * appear in this work 5 
and fome of them are figured in a very elegant ftyle. In this 
arrangement of the fpecies, fome errors into which Linné him- 
felf fell, are rectified; then, after examination, Mr. Aiton has 
determined the places of many of them with more accuracy. 
This fhews a mafter’s power, and fecures the applaufe due to 
fo much induftry : but ftill we muft obferve, that in framing 
the effential charaéter of many of the fpecies, a liberty is 
taken, in refpect to the number of words employed in fome of 
the defcriptions. Linné’s rule was to comprife the defcriptions 
in twelve words at moft+; but here, twenty and upward are 
fometimes introduced: witnefs three fpecies of Amaryllis, vol. 
1. p. 419. The firftis exprefled in twenty-one words, the two 
laft in feventeen each. See, alfo, feveral of the Afers and Soli- 
dagos, where the fame fault occurs; and we might mention 
various other inftances. We underftand that many of thefe 
were drawn up by the late Dr. Solander; but it muft not be 
fuppofed that they had received his laft revifion, at leaft with 
re(pect to their arrangement in a work of this kind. A future 
edition may correct thefe fuperfluities. 

We are forry that there is fuch a paucity of defcriptions of 
particular fpecies at large. We are confcious that we fhall 
incur the charge of unreafonablenefs when we touch on this 
head: yet we do but barely touch onit ; and, thankful for what 
are already given us, we only fay that, in .a future edition, 
more will be highly acceptable. ‘The fhade of difference be- 
tween fome of the fpecies is fo faint, that a farther explanation 
is neceflary. 





* The number of fpecies contained in the Hortus Kewenfis, is 
confiderably above 5000; of which a very confiderable part have 
not been defcribed before. 

t Pulchritudo artis brevitatem expofcit, nam quo fimplicius, eo etiam 
S melius, SF ftultum eff facere per plura, quod fieri poteft per paucio- 
1a; natura etiam ip/a compendiofiffima eft in omni Jud adtione. 

Numerus vocabulorum que in differentia adbibentur, nunquam ultra 
duodecim vocabula admittat. Phil. Botan. fect. 291. and Linné 
fubjoins a calculation, fhewing that fcarcely ever twelve words will 
be wanting for the difcrimination of 100 {pecies. 

REV, JAN, 3790. E Of 
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Of the plates, the moft fuperb are, the Strelitzia Regine; 
and Limedorum Tankervillia, the execution of which does ho- 
nour to the artifts employed on them—Mr. Sowerby, and 
Mr. Mackenzie *. 

We cannot help confidering this work, in one fenfe, as cal- 
culated to excite, and bring ” forward, the fentiments of bo- 
tanifts: and, in this light, it would be very friendly in them 
to communicate fuch matters as ftrike them feverally—** In 
the multitude of counfellors, there is fafety,”’ in this as much 
as in any other matter ;—we andy wonder that the work fhould 
appear with fo little hayes fe&tion. One defe& ftrike us im- 
mediately, that there are no fynoptic tables at the head of 
each clafs—! hey certainly fhould have been added, were it 
only to arrange the new gencra in a comprehenfive point of 
view. As this work alfo comes from a profeffional character, 
of the firft eminence, and who has, perhaps, had more expe 
rience on the fubjeét than any other perfon in the kingdom, 
would it have been inconfiftent with his plan to have given 
a tolerable outline of horticulture, fo far as relates to the im- 
portation of fecds and roots from abroad, or indeed to the 
raifing the moft dificult of them? ELLis has given us an 
exprefs treatife on this fubject. Does his method admit of 
improvement? Who is fo proper to give an opinion on thefe 
points, as Mr. Aiton; and what communication can be more 
ufeful? Before the generic names are unalterably fixed, we 
wifh a revilion of fome of them, which appear of very un- 
ie and, fometime S; of faulty, etymology—Ailanthus, Apet- 

, Byfrope cron, Cryp/ts, &e. &e. 

AI {the plants contained in this work, are not, at this in- 
ftant, growing in Kew gardens. ‘They have been there at 
different times. — This is no actual lofs, as they have given 
way to the introduction of new plants, the ornament of future 
fupplements. 

We already look forward, with zealous hope, to future 
editions ; when a work of unparalleled labour and great ex- 
cellence may receive all due perfection. Report fpeaks i in the 

moft exaggerating terms of numberlefs plants now raifing in 
the garcens at Kew, which never flourifhed there before ; 
many of them totally unknown. We would ftrongly plead 
for their being announced to the public as early as pomivie 
but while the rage for novelty burns with fuch arCOwt, let 
not the Britifh fpecies be forgotten :—We obferve a few in- 





* The plates are thirteen in number.—The Maefénia larifolta 
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accuracies in this department: but where fhould a foreigner : 
look with more reafon, for truth and accuracy in this parti- 
cular, than in the King of England’s garden? He will find 
them, indeed, flourifhing in the garden, and well defcribed in 
the intelligent works, of Mr. Curtis—But he fhould meet 
them here alfo. ; 

Is our general opinion called for? we will fay moft freely, 
that Mr. Aiton is entitled to the hearty thanks of the botanical 
world, for his produ€tion of a work, at once fo curious, fo 
inftructive, and fo very accurately printed —Of a work, whofe 
excellencies ‘ftrike with uncommon force, and whofe very 
errors can fcarcely be ftyled faults—Of a work whofe plan 
is highly ingenious, and the execution, in every department, 
mafterly. Long talked of, it anfwers expectation.—Labori- 
ous refearch exhibits itfelf on every page, and, as it were, de- 
mands the applaufe due to fterling merit. | We can heartily 
recommend it to botanifts of all defcriptions, whether Britifh 
or foreign; and if our wifhes can aught avail, Mr. Aiton 
will find every comfort that he could expect from the Exge of 
his Royal Mafter, a ready reception of his work among the 
amateurs of the fcience, and a profitable fale. Good 





Art. 1X. Profpedus of a New Tranflation cf the Holy Bible, from 
corrected Texts of the Originals, compared with the ancient 
Verfions. With various Readings, explanatory Notes, and cri- 
tical Obfervations. By the Rev. Alexander Geddes, LL. D. 
4to. pp. 15t. 7s. 6d. Boards. Faulder*. 


THAT a new tranflation of the facred fcriptures, and 
particularly thofe of the Old Teftament, is at prefent not 
merely expedient, but even neceflary, has been aflumed by 
Dr. Geddes as a pofition which will not be controverted. 
The objet of his Pro/pectus, therefore, is to explore the caufes 
that have concurred to render former tranflations defective, 
and to point out the means by which fome of thofe defeéts may 
be fupplied. The great caufe of the imperfection of former 
tranflations, is to be found in the incorreétnefs of the origi- 


——— 





* Some apology feems requifite for the delay which has at- 
tended the appearance of our remarks on this work, and on the 
two which follow. Let not our readers, however, affign for it 
any motive which would indicate inattention to them, or to Dr. 
Geddes. From neither of thefe caufes has it originated ; but from 
the importance of the fubjeét, which allowed not hafte, but de- 
manded mature confideration ; and from the other avocations of 
the gentleman to whom the books were allotted, which would 
not permit him to dedicate to them, immediately, a due fhare of 
his attention. 
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nals from which they were made ; and this incorrectnefs muft 
principally be afcribed to the Mafora. At the abfurdities 
which have arifen from a blind and fuperftitious reverence for 
the Mafora, the author expreffes juft and vehement indigna- 
tion. His opinion concerning the nature and extent of the 
corruptions, which this and other caufes have unhappily 
confpired to introduce into the facred text, may be collected 
from his affertion, that * the bible is, of all edited books that 
ever came from the prefs, the moft incorrect.’ Providentially, 
however, the means of correéting the text of the fcriptures, 
are more copious and fatisfactory than thofe which are to be 
found for the correction of any profane author. The immenfe 
multitude of MSS. whofe variations have been collected by the 
immortal Jabours of Kennicott and De Roffi, the ancient para- 
phrafes and verfions, the quotations that have been made by Jew- 
ifh and Chriftian writers, and the parallel paflages of the text 
itfelf, afford the Hebrew critic ample fcope for the exercife of 
his beft judgment and fagacity. When all thefe refources 
fail, when the corruptions of the text cannot be removed by 
the collation of MSS. or the aid of verfions, by internal ana- 
logy, or external teftimony, then, fays Dr. G. the laft re- 
fource is conjectural criticiim. We think, indeed, that if 
ever conjectural criticifm be admifible (concerning which we 
muft confefs we have {till fome ferious doubts), it ought not 
to be admitted till every other refource has been tried in vain ; 
and we agree entirely with Dr. G. that no correction, how- 
ever plaufible, or even certain, fhould be adopted, without 
warning the reader, and diftinguifhing it by a proper note. 

After having copioufly treated on the principal caufes of the 
imperfections of modern verfions of the fcriptures, and pointed 
out what he deems the fureft means of removing them, the au- 
thor proceeds to give his opinion of the diftinguifhing charac- 
ters of a good tranflation, and of the chief qualifications necef- 
fary for a tranflator. 

Firft of all, then, a tranflation of the bible ought to be 


V4 faithful ; i.e. ought to exprefs ali the meaning, and no more 


than the meaning, of the original. Now his own verfion is, 
e fays, neither literal nor verbal, but ftrictly fentential : that 
is, every fentence of the Englifh correfponds as exactly to the 
Hebrew as the difference of the two idioms will permit; and 
though he has not made himfelf fo much a flave to the origi- 
nal, as to adopt its peculiar phrafeology and conftruction, where 
they greatly differed from our own, yet he has always kept as 
clofely to it as was compatible with the ideas which he had 
formed to himfelf of a good tranflation. Tranflatio vera eft, 
cujus fenfus a fuo fonte non deviat, fed fententias reddit et eafdem 

et equales. 
The 
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The fecond eflential quality of a good verfion, is perfpi- 
cuity. If the fcriptures are to be tranflated, they fhould cer- 
tainly be made as plain and perfpicuous as poflible ; and not 
a fingle ambiguity fhould be left in them that can be removed. 
That there are certain myfterious words in the original which 
Should not be tranflated, may be a pious, but is nota ra- 
tional, notion. ‘Toa mere Englifh reader, pa/over, and praife 
ve the Lord, are not lefs fignificant and are much more edi- 
fying founds than pa/ch and hallelujah. 

Elegance is the third quality of a good verfion ; but an ele- 
gance of a particular kind, and of peculiar characteriftics. 
This elegance, he thinks, is moft likely to be acquired by 
the obfervation of three rules. 1. A tranflator of tafte will be 
careful to make a juft and proper felection of terms. 1. He 
will arrange them in the mott natural order. 1. He will 
reject ail meretricious ornaments. ‘The proper choice of 
terms is the firft, and, perhaps, the hardeft, duty of a tranf- 
lator. The fame Hebrew word FAN DM Gen. 3. 16. has 
been rendered, by different tranflators, dights, luminaries, and 
illuminations: but whoever, fays Dr. G. examines the ana- 
logical propriety of the three terms, and compares them with 
the original, will clearly perceive that luminaries is more pro- 
per than lights, and lights than illuminations. To divide, 
feparate, and diftinguifh, are words of nearly the fame fignifi- 
cation ; yet he would fay, to divide a victim, portion, inhe- 
ritance, &c. to /eparate light from darknefs, waters from 
waters, the fons of Levi from the other tribes, &c. to diffin- 
guifhb the clean from the unclean, the holy from the profane, 
the children of Ifrael from the Egyptians, &c. Dr. G. main- 
tains (though he was once of a contrary opinion), that thofe 
words which we have adopted from other languages are 
preferable to our own original words; becaufe he thinks 
them lefs liable to be productive of ambiguity, to receive new 
and acceflary meanings, and to deviate into tritenefs and vul- 
garity. For thefe reafons, he would rather fay aby/s than deep, 
di/mifs than fend away, paradife than garden, deluge than flood, 
conflux, or afjemblage, of waters, than gathering together, Fc. 

On this fubject, however, we differ, toto carlo, from Dr. G. - 
and in every inftance, which we have produced above, we 
{cruple not to prefer the common verfion. We agree entirely 
with the learned and excellent Bifhop of Waterford, that the 
fimple and ancient turn of the prefent verfion fhould be uni- 
formly retained; and that this fimplicity arifes, in a great 
meafure, from the preference of pure Englifh words to thofe 
which are foreign. But we do not object to facrificing this 
fimplicity, when either dignity or propriety abfolutely require 
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it; when the Englifh word has already degenerated into vul- 
garity ; or when it is incapable of expreffing the meaning of 
the original, with fufficient precifion, It is but juftice, how- 
ever, to Dr. Geddes, to ftate, that he himfelf has admitted 
that great exceptions are to be made to the rule which we 
have been combating; and that great difcretion muft be em- 
ployed in the ufe of it. On the whole, he muft excufe us, if 
we apply his own excellent remark, on the fubject of mere- 
tricious ornament, to the introduction of exotic terms in pre- 
ference to thofe of our own growth— 
‘ The elegance that fuits a tranflation of the fcriptures is fimple 
and unaffected: not the elegance of a court lady decked out for a 
all or a birth-day, but that of rural beauty in her Sunday’s ap- 
parel, modeitly decorated with fuch flowers as grow in her native 
ineads.’ ) 
Another quality of a good tranflation, is uniformity of ftyle: 
but fuch an uniformity as does not preclude an attention to 
that diverfity of {tyle which characterifes the different wri- 
ters. Every writer has fomething peculiar to himfelf; and 
it ought to be the endeavour of a tranflator to retain as much 


‘as poffible of that peculiarity. He muft, as Bifhop Lowth 


finely exprefles it, imitate his features, his air, his gefture, 
nd, as far as the difference of language will permit, even his 
voice. 

Dr. G. then proceeds, with a trembling hand, he favs, to 
delineate the .neceffary qualifications of a tranflator. ‘I’hefe 
are, briefly, an accurate knowlege of the language from which, 
and that into which, he tranflates. ‘his knowlege, with 
refpect to the Hebrew, muft include an acquaintance with 
the other oriental dialects. Befide this, he muft be, as far as 
poffible, an univerfal fcholar. To profound erudition, muft 
be added acute penctration, nice difcernment, and delicate 
tafte; and, laft of all, impartiality, He muft be unwedded to 
fyftems of any kind, literary, phyfical, or religious ; and he 
muft fit down to his author, with the fame indifference that he 
would to Thucydides or Xenophon. 

Dr. Geddes propofes never to depart from the common text, 
either by addition, omiffion, tranfpofition, or variation, with- 
out diftinguifhing fuch departure by its peculiar fymbol, and 
fupporting it by correfponding authorities. A new and more 
natural divifion of the text is to be adopted ; but the old di- 
vilion of chapter and verfe is to be retained in the inner mar- 
gin. ‘The correctional references, various readings, and ex- 
planatory notes, are to be placed at the bottom of the page ; 
the critical annotations at the end of the volume. A new 
comparative chronology is to be added at the top of the page. 
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Each volume, and, generally, every book, will have a par- 
ticular preface, in which a compendious critical account will 
be given of its author, its fubject, ftyle, and characier. The 
whole of the Old Teftament, Dr. G. thinks, will, on this 
plan, be probably comprifed in four volumes 4to. to which 
he intends to add a fifth, by way of introduction, containing 
a general preface, indices, and the difcuffion of feveral quef- 
tions refpecting the antiquity, authenticity, and infpiration 
of the Hebrew {criptures. 

We cannot clofe this article without tranfcribing the fol- 
lowing modeft and manly paflage, in which the author {peaks 


of himfelf and his work : 

‘ | have laid before the public the nature and end of my under- 
taking, the difficulties I ha 1d to encounter and the means | have 
nfed to overcome them, the dangers | had to fear and the ciutions 
] have taken to fhun them, the helps I have had, the guides [ 
have chiefiy followed, the mode of tranflation I have adopted, the 
method I have purfued, and the rules | have prefcribed to myfelf 
jn the profecution of my plan; and, now, I look forward, with 
no fmall anxiety, to that critical day, when the work itfelf mutt 
be fubmitted to the examination of the fame formidable tribunal, 
from whofe decrees it is in vain for any author to appeal. To be 
fure cf fucceeding, would be arregance ; to defpond, pufillanimity. 
My hopes are at leait equal to my tears; and as jong as the balance 
is but equally poifed, | wil! perfevere in holding it. 

‘ Should t even fail in the execution of fo vait a projec, there is 
fome confoiation in thinking that I have, in the opinion of good 
judges, pointed out the right way tofuccefs. My Profpectus, I am 
told, may ferve as a general cHart to younger and more unexperi- 
enced fludents in divinity, who may chufe to embark in the fame 
perilous voyage. J have delineated with precifion the track which 
i judged the fafeft for them to purfue, indicated the principal Jand- 
marks that fkould direct their courfe, fixed buoys and beacons 
wherever I thought there was need, and warned them of fuch rocks 
and fhallows as they run the greateit rik of making fhipwreck 
upon. Should my own Jittie vefiel be, notwithftanding, dafhed 
to pieces, le: it be imputed to the unfkilfulnefs of the pilot, not to 
the impracticability of the pafflage ; and ferve only to increafe the 
warineis and vigilance of the next navigator, without diminifhing 
his intrepidity and {pirit of enterprife.’ Par... S. 





Art. X. 4 Letter to the Right Rev. the Lord Bifoop of London, 
containing Queries, Doubts, and Dithculues relative to a ver- 
nacular Verhon of the Holy Scriptures. Being an Appendix to 
a Profpectus of a New Tranflation of the Bible, from a corrected 
Text of the Originals. By the Rev. A, Geddes, LL.D. 4to. 
pp. 87. 38s. 6d. Faulder. 1787. 

In this letter, Dr. Geddes has reduced into the form of Que- 
ries, fome of thofe doubts and difiiculties which have perplexed 
E 4 and 
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and impeded his progrefs as a tranflator of the holy fcriptures ; 

and he addrefled them to Bifhop Lowth, as a perfon of all 

others the moft able and moft likely to give him a fatisfactory 

folution of them. His firft queftion is, how far the ftyle and 

phrafeology of the old verfion ought to be adopted or rejected ? 

He takes it for granted that all words or phrafes which are 

become obfolete, ambiguous, or p/ebeianly trite, fhould certainly 

be rejected ut he afks whether the fame is to be done with 

thofe which, though obfolete, are {till intelligible and unde- 

bafed; as, for inftance, ambxfement, heritage, mect, wroth, 

banquet, banner, bereave, bewail, pourtray, difcomfit, marvel, 

obeifance, progenitors, &c. We know not on what grounds 

Dr. G. confiders thefe words as ob.olete: fome of them at 

leaft are ftill in very frequent ule, as danguet, banner, bewail, 

pourtray, progenitors. It is more difficult, he fays, to decide 

concerning whole phrafes than particular words. ‘Thefe are, 

generally, Hebraifms which have been gradually incorporated 

into our language by different tranflators ; and though many 

of them be extremely abhorrent from the Englifh idiom, yet 

cuftom has now rendered them familiar to our ears. An im- 

portant queftion, therefore, arifes, how far are fuch Hebraifms 

to be retained? Dr. G. confiders this queftion at large ; and, 

by the way, introduces fome obfervations on the want of uni- 

tormity obfervable in the old verfion, in rendering the fame 
words and phrafes. For inftance, MQ" is rendered now a 
locufl, and nowa grafshopper, 7 ys wormwood and hemlock, 
wip nettles and thorns, WS" bémlock and gall, FY? an owl 
and an oftrich, Srey» hell, and the grave, &c. This incon- 
gruity he very properly difapproves. He alfo condemns ano- 
ther kind of incongruity which is lefs exceptionable,—viz. the 
rendering pry by law, flatute, decree, ordinance, yaw by 
coat of mail, habergeon, breaftplate, brigandine, \3r or MVD 
by fort, hold, jftronghold, cafile, bulwark, munition. He 
thinks it better, in all fuch cafes, to adhere to one term. He 
doubts whether we fhould not uniformly tranflate the fame 
Hebrew word by the fame Englifh one, unlefs the former hav-~ 
ing a multifarious meaning, or perfpicuity, or embellifnment, 
requires us to vary the Jatter. Hence he objects to rendering AD 
now tabret, and now timbrel, PDD now Pleiades, and now 
Seven Stars, =U heaven, the heavens, the air, &c. TO 
nations, gentilA@and heathen, &c, We condemns our tranf- 
Jators for their want of uniformity in rendering fimilar He- 
braifms. For inftance, they have tranflated, lift up one’s eyes, 
for look up, and not lift up one’s feet for remove; hide one’s eyes 
rom another, for connive at, and not deliver one’s self from the 
eyes of another, for efcape him. He objects, particularly, to their 
4 inconfiftency 
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inconfiftency in rendering thofe pbrafes of which 73 and PN 
make apart. They tranflate 93 35 fons of Belzal, yet ten 
fons of valour and fons of righteoufne/s into valiant mes mid 
righteous men, &C. They vary, not only in rendering fimilar 
phrafes, but even in the fame. Exod. XV. 3. monde UN 
a man of war, and Plalm xxiv. 8. mighty in battle. Dr. 
Geddes therefore lays down three canons by which he himfelf 
has been direéted. 1. All Hebraifms that are unambiguous, 
and which do not offend againft the laws of grammar and 
good writing, fhould be retained: thofe that are obfcure, 
equivocal, uncouth, or ungrammatical, fhould be rejected. 
11. In the poetical and /extential parts of {cripture, bolder He- 
braifms are allowable than in the hiftorical and legiflative 
varts. I. Whatever Hebraifm has been once adopted, or 
Ancglicifm fubftituted, fhould, in the fame fort of ftyle, and 
under fimilar circumftances, be uniformly retained. 

The author then proceeds to point out fome Hebrew ex. 
pletives, and pleonafms, which he would fupprefs in his tranfs 
lation. And firft, he would often omit the copulative 4, and 
often render it by yet, with, when, &c. 795, he fays, fhould 
either not be tranflated at all, or be tranflated zt was, it hap- 
pened. “\VON7 he would fometimes retain, foinetimes omit. 
9,95, 99, and their plurals, he would alfo omit, in fuch 
paflages as thefe—Build ME an altar—Get THEE up—TFacob 
took TO HIM rods of green poplar, &c. He thinks the fame of 
NWT and RM as, The woman, whom thou gaveft to be with me, 
SHE gave me of the tree, &c. He is aware that it has been fome- 
times called an emphatical mode of expreffion, and even ac- 
counted a beauty; as, 1 Kings, xviii. 39. The Lord, HE is 
the God—the Lord, HE is the Ged. * Be it fo,’ fays he, * yee 
even here it has all the air of vulgar tautology, and brings to 
one’s mind the old fong, Bell, fhe is my darling.’ If they 
muft be tranflated, he would render them, that woman—YFe- 
hovah himfelf, &c. We cannot approve this opinion of Dr. 
Geddes ; and we muft warmly condemn the indecent, though, 
we truft, unintentional, levity of the manner in which it is 
conveyed. 

The relative YX is another word which Dr. G. would 
often omit ; efpecially when it cannot be retained in the ver- 
fion, without an Italic fupplement, as Gen. i. 7. the waters 
above the firmament from the waters under the firmament. For 
fimilar reafons he thinks that gs and mye fhould be often 
omitted. He queftions whether it would not conduce to 
perfpicuity, to render 9} always (except where it denotes 
the immediate progeny) by the gentile, or patronymic of the 
proper name that follows—as, Reubenites, Gadites, &c. in- 
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flead of children of Reuben, of Gad, &c. He would extend 


this Jicenfe to the proper names themfelves, when they fic- 
ni whole tribe or people, as Amalckites, Midianites, Si- 
meonites, Fudaites, for Amalek, Midian, Simeca, Fuda. The 
collective nouns, which are fo frequent in Hebrew, he would 
always render plurally, except when they are preceded by 95. 
He would correét the enallages of perfons, and numbers, in 
his tranflation, as,—VJen yr reap the harveft cf your land, 
sHoU fhalt not reap the corners of thy field. Were, and 1n all fuch 
cafes, be would adopt the plural, except in the decalogue, 
where he would retain the fingular. He diflikes the ufe of 
Kealics, and would print the words, which are neceflary to 
fupp'y the various ellipfes of the original, in the common cha- 
racter. 

With refpect to arrangement, Dr. G.’s general propofition 
is, ¢ That mode of arrangement is always beft, which ex- 
prefies the meaning of the original in the moft intelligible and 
energetic terms *; and fuch as the author himfelf wou!'d pro- 
bably have chofen, if he had written in the tranflator’s jan- 
guage.’ He difapproves the divifion of the poetical parts of 
fcripture into lines, or hemiftichs. On this fubjeét, we + 
agree entirely with Dr. Geddes, though the contrary practice 
has received the fanction of Lowth, Kennicott, and Newcome. 
Dr. G. objects to retaining the Hebrew mode of expreffing 
{trong affirmation by the. interrogative form—as, Have not I 
commanded thee? But this mode of expreffion is, by no means, 
peculiar to the Hebrew; and furely, on many occafions, it 
adds force as well as variety to the compofition, 

The remainder of the Letter is employed in ftating doubts 
concerning particular Hebrew or Englith words, many of 
which appear to us too trifling to be ferioufly propefed by 
Dr. Geddes to the Bifhop of London. In paze 60, he afks, 

* Arsethe words, wherefore, therefore, wherein, therein, where- 
of, thereof, whereby, thereby, whereunto, thereunto, heretofore, 
theretofore, and other fuch compounds, to be retained? ‘To be 
convinced that they are not flrictly grammatical, we have only ta 
analyze them, for who cou!d bear for there, for where, &c.’ 

Of the two infeparable prepolitions, zz and ux, he would 
employ the latter exclufively to denote privation ; and would 
confine the former to {uch words, as, being derived from the 
Latin, retain their intenfive meaning ; as infrigidate, infufcate, 
ingeminate, incarcerate, &c. Dr. G., in his Profpectus, laid 
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* We apprehend Dr. G. means, in the mo/? intellicthle and ener- 
getic manner; fince arrangement confiits in the collocation of terms 
already felected. 

t See our account of Kennicott’s Remarks, &¢. vol. Ixsviii p.477- 
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it down asa principle, that ¢ if the fcriptures are at all to be 
tranflated, they fhould certainly be made as plain and perfpi- 
cuous as poffible.” Now we would afk, how the ufe of thefe 
terms can poflibly be reconciled with fuch a principle ; or how 
any tranflation can be plain and perfpicuous to the mere Eng- 
lith reader, that adopts a language with the meaning of which 
he muft neceflarily be unacquainted ? 

Dr. G. confider@@ the omiffion of it as a folecifm, in fuch 
paflages as this—Mow that this of the two is the better glofs, IT 
is proved by your own interrogation; and he gravely afks whe- 
ther, in disjunctive fentences, we fhould ufe cr, or vor, after 
"not and neither. 

On the whole, we are of opinion, that Dr. Geddes has fuc- 
ceeded much better in his general plan, than in his detail of 
particulars. ‘The publication, of which we gave an acccunt 
in the preceding article, contains a mafterly delineation of the 
principal qualifications required ina tranflator of the {criptures, 
of the general line of conduct which he ought to purfue, and of 
the various fources from which he may derive affiftance, in his 
moft delicate and arduous employment. The Letter to the 
Bifhop of London, is, we think, lefs interefting ; and cers 
tainly contains fome things which we cannot but confider as 
unworthy the Author of the Profpectus. Par...s. 





Art. XI. Propofals for printing by Sub/cription a New Tranfla- 
tion of the Holy Bible, from corrected Texts of the Originals ; with 
various Readings, explanatory Notes, and critical Obfervations. 
With Specimens of the Work. By the Rev. Alex. Geddes, LL. D. 
ato. 1s. 6d. ftitched. Faulder. 1788. 

Doctor Geddes has fufficiently explained the nature of his 
plan, in the two works which we have already noticed: he, 
therefore, in the prefent publication, fubmits to the world his 
Propofals for printing, together with {pecimens of his tranfla- 
tion and notes. ‘Thefe fpecimens confift of the firft chapter 
of Genefis—(which} he fays he has felected merely becaufe it 
is the firft chapter of the bible)—the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and part of the fixteenth chapters of Exodus—(be- 
caufe, befide the variety of the ftyle, they contain inftances 
of almoft every kind of alteration which he has found it ne- 
ceflary to make in the text)—and the fixteenth Pfalm, becaufe 
it is now, for the firft time, as far as he knows, made clear 
and confiftent, without violence to the original, and without 
the aid of critical conjeéture. 

We think it necefiary, in the firft place, to tranfcribe the 
conditions of the fubfcription ; we will then lay before our 
readers fhort extracts from the hiftorical and poetical parts of 
the fpecimens, and fubjoin a few curfory remarks. 

* CONDI- 
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‘CONDITIONS. 


¢ J. The work will be comprifed in six large volumes in quarto, 
printed in the fame form, and on the fame types and paper, 
with the sPECIMENS. 

¢ J]. The rour firft volumes will contain all the books of the orp 
TESTAMENT, including thofe called apocryPHa: the FiFTs 
will contain the books of the New TESTAMENT, and the 
sixTH will confit of a GENERAL PREFACE, or biblical appa- 
ratus, with Maps and 1nDExeEs to the whole work. 

‘ JJl. To supscrisers the price of each Volume will be ong 
GUINEA AND A HALP, to be paid in the following manner : 
ONE HALF GUINEA at the time of fublcribing; a GUINEA 
AND A HALF On the delivery of each of the Five firlt vog 
lumes; and one Guinea On the delivery of the Jaft volume. 

¢ 1V. As foon as the number of fubfcribers fhall amount to 
ONE THOUSAND, the First volume will be put to the prefs, 
and printed and publifhed with as much expedition as fo com- 
plex a page will admit of. 

¢ V. The publication of each fucceeding volume will, the au- 

thor trufts, be no Jonger than EIGHTEEN MONTHS, after the 

publication of the First. 

BERESHITH, or, THe Boox or GENESIS. Cuapv. 0. 

‘[ Year of the World 1.—Year before Chriff 4004. ] 

1 ‘Jw the beginning Gop created the heavens and the 

2-€artTH. The earth was yet a defolate walle, with darknefs 

3 upon the face of the deep, and a mighty wiad blowing on 

the furface of the waters; when Gon faid: ** Let there be 

LIGHT :” and there was light. And Gop faw that the light 

was good; and Gop fevered the light from the darknefs; and 

Gop called the light pay, and the darknefs he called nicur. 

6 * The 


~ 
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‘ EXPLANATORY NOTES, 

‘ Bereswitn fignifies, le the beginning; and is the title which 
the Jews gave to the firit book of their Scripture. The Greeks 
called it Genesis, or Generation; becaufe it treats of the firft 
formation of things, of the origin of different nations, and, more 
efpeciaily, of the progenitors of the Hebrew people. 

‘ Year before Chrift 4004.—That is, according to the common 
calculation : for chronologilts are fo little agreed about the matter, 
that there are above eighty different fyftems ; fome of which make 
the period more remote by 2980, others lefs remote by 613 years. 
A great part of this variety is owing to the difference of the fcrip- 
ture account of time, before Abraham, in the Hebrew and Sama- 
ritan copies, and the ancient Greek verfion of Genefis. This dif- 
ference fhall be noticed among the varsous READINGS: and, as 
to the ref{pective credibility of the three chronologies, fee the Pre- 
face to the Pentateuch. 

‘V.1. In the beginning, &c.—Whoever reads this fimple, but 
fublime narrative, with due attention, and devoid of theological 
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6 © The evening came, and the morning came, One day; 
when Gop faid: ‘* Let there be an expanse amidft the wa- 
ters, and let it feparate waters from waters :”’ 4+ and fo it was. | 

- For Gop made an expanfe, and feparated the waters below 

$ the expanfe from the waters above the expanfe ; and the ex- 
panfe Gop called the neavens.t And Gop faw that it was 
good. | 

g <‘ The evening came, and the morning came, a SECOND 
day; when Gop faid: ‘* Let the waters below the heavens 
be collected into one place, and let the dry land appear :” and 
fo it was. + For the waters below the heavens were collected 

into 


a ”~ 


€ VARIOUS READINGS. 
‘V. 6. 4+ tranfpofed with cr. from v. 7. V.8. ¢ GR. 
V.g. + GR. 
‘ EXPLANATORY NOTES. 

prepoffeffions, will, moft probably, agree with Whilfton, that the 
hiftorian confines himfelf to the creation, or perhaps the embel- 
lifhment, of this terraqueous globe; and only mentions fuch other 
parts of the great univerfe, as became eventually relative to it. 
Our little planet, then, was originally, according to the Hebrew 
cofmogony, a chaotic mafs of earth, water, and denfe tempeftuous 
air; decompounded and brought to perfection in the {pace of fix 
days, for reafons beft known to the wife Architect, which it is as 
ufelefs as it is vain for us to attempt to inveftigate. For the reft, 
it is not neceflary to fuppofe, that even the earth did not at all 
exift before this period. It may have lain for ages in its primor- 
dial ftate, or have paffed through many other ftates, before x was 
made a receptacle for man. ‘The word rendered here created, 
might, with equal propriety, have been rendered Jad created; or 
the whole comma may be tranflated thus—When firff God created 
the heavens, &c. Compare the whole ch. with Pf. viii. xxxiii. civ. 
cxxxvi. Prov. viii. 22—29. 

‘ Ib, Gop.—The Hebrew word, pronounced Elohim, means the 

Great, the Mighty One. It is generally ufed in the plural form, 
and is applied not only to the true God, but alfo to falfe gods, 
and even to powerful and great men: whereas the word which we 
render THe Lorop, barbaroufly pronounced JEHOVAH, is never 
applied but to the true God, or God of the Hebrews. See ch, 
li. 5. 
‘V.2. A defolate wafte.—Literally, defolation and devaftation. 
The meaning is clear from other paflages, in which the fame words 
occur ; although their precife radical fignification is not eafily 
afcertained. Compare Deut. xxxii. 10. Job, xii.24 Jerem. iv. 
23.—The ancient Greek tranflator rendered them inwifble and une 
compounded ; the Arabic, covered with deep fea, &c. 

‘lb. A mighty wind.—Lit. a wind of God; a common He- 
braifm ufed to exprefs greatnefs of any kind, as cedars of God, 
mountains of God, &c. Others render the jpirit of God; which 
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10 into their places, and the dry land appeared.| And Gop 
called the dry land zartu; and the collection of waters he 
called seas. And Gop faw that it was good. 

ur * Again Gon faid: ‘* Let the earth produce GRASs, SEED- 
BEARING HERBS according to their kinds ; and FRUIT-BEAR- 
ING TREES, with their own feed in them, according to their 

1z kinds:” and fo it was. For the earth produced grafs, feed- 

bearing 





* EXPLANATORY NOTES. 
moft of the ancient fathers apply either to the Holy Ghof, or toa 
certain divine energy operating on the mafs of chaotic matter to 
bring it into form: an idea hardly confonant with either the ap- 
parent fcope of the author, or the conftruction of the text. See 
Crit. Rem. 

©V.3. God faid, let there be light—Arab. God willed light to 
be; a very juft, though not a literal rendering. Compare Pf. 
xxxili. 6. and 2 Cor. iv. 6.—This lait 1s, indeed, the beft 
comment on the text. * He comimanded it (faith the Apof- 
tle) to shine forth out of darknefs.”” ‘he reader is here, once 
for all, requefted to take notice, that, throughout the Hebrew 
writings, Gop is made to fpeak the language of man, and to a& 
after the manner of men: and, indeed, we mutt of neceflity thus 
exprefs ourfelves with regard to the Deity, or be altogether filent : 
for we are totally unacquainted with the nature of the divine ope- 
rations. 

‘Ib. Light.—That is, as may be readily conceived, a partial 
imperfe&t light, fuch as we fee in a cloudy day; and which would 
gradually increafe, in proportion as the thick air was expanded 
and rarefied ; antil, on the fourth day, the fun and other lumi- 
naries appeared. 

© V.4. God faw that the light was good.—i. e. fit for its in- 
tended purpofes : ceautiful, as the Syriac renders it, and beneficial 
to mankind. 

‘Ib. Severed the light from the darkuefs.—i. e. Affigned to 
each its proper boundary. ‘This, it is well known, is effected by 
the revolution of the earth around its ideal axis; by which means, 
in the {pace of twenty-four hours, every part of it is fucceflively 
enlightened and obfcured, as it turns to or from the fun. 

© V.5. The evening came, &c.—So the original, and fo all the 
ancient verfions ; though they have been generally mifunderitood, 
and confequently miftranflated. ‘The meaning is, that when a full 
natural day had paffed, God again commenced his operations. 

‘ V.6. An expanfe.—i.e. An out{preading of the denfe air 
around the earth, called its atmofphere ; which is continually ex- 
haling a large quantity of watery particles, that coalefce and float 
in the region of the clouds, until they become too heavy, and fall 
in drops of rain. 

‘Tb. And fo it was. This is molt beautifully expreffed by the 
Pfalimilt. He poke, and it was dene. He commanded, and it was 
tfablifoed. PA, xxxiii. 9. 
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bearing herbs according to their kinds, and fruit-bearing trees, 
with their own feed in them, according to their kinds. And 


Gop faw that it was good. 





‘ EXPLANATORY NOTES. 
‘V. 11. Grafs, &c.—Some interpreters join the word here 
tranflated gra/s to the word that follows, and render green herbs, 
&e.: butait is highly probable that the author meant a diltinctioa. 





‘EXODUS, Cuape. XV. 
1 © Tuewn fang Mofes and the childrea of Ifrdel this canucle 
to the Lorn, faying: 

‘* Ler i} me fing to the Lorp! for glorioufly hath he tri- 
umphed: the horie, with his mder, he hath thrown into che 
fea, 

‘* The Lorp is my flreneth, and the fubje& of my laud: 
for to me he hath proved a Saviour. 

sé Heis my God, kim will i cele 
ther, him wiil I extol. 

«© Mighty in battle is the Lono! Tus Lorn is his peculiar 
name. : 

‘* ‘The chariots of Pharaoh, with his forces, he hath ca& 
into the fea: the choice of his tribunes |! he hath drowned | in 
the fea of Suph. 

s  ¢¢ With tne guiphy billows he covered them; to the bottom 
they went dowo like a ftone. 
6 “© Thy right hand, OLorp! hath powerfully triumphed : 


te 
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brate; the God of my fa- 


Ls 


ope 


thy right hand, O Loap! hath cruthed the foe. 
97 “© Ie 





* VARIOUS READINGS. 
¢ Ch. xv. v.2. |} So wes. and aras. exp. The rest as. 
' ‘ } fee P at , ) , _ , 
V.4. || So syx. and molt Gr. copies, The rest, have deen 


ee 


drowned. 
‘ EXPLANATORY NOTES. 

‘Ch. xv. vi. 1. Then fang Mefes, &c.—-This, I think, is the 
fir: regular piece of poetry in the Hebrew f{criptures: for neither 
Lamech’s addrefs to his wives, nor the malediétion and benedic- 
tions of Noah and If{aac; nor even the lalt words of Jacob, feem to 
have an indubitable claim to that d:iftindtion. See che notes on 
Gen. iv. 23. ix. 25. xxvil. 28. xlix. 2.--Here, indeed, every 
thing is truly poetical: and a better fpecimen of the imp!e fud- 
lime cannot eafily bg produced. From v. 20. it hath been inferred, 
that it was fung alternately by men and women, with the accom- 
paniment of mufical inftruments ; but the divifion of its parts, and 
the manner in which they were performed, are mere matter of 
conjeClure. See the note on v. 21. 

‘ V.3. Some interpreters fuppofe that, after this verfe, and 
again after v. 8 and 13. the firft ftanza was repeated by Mary and 
the women, I fhould rather think that the men repeated every 
fingle ftanza, after Mofes, in much the fame manner as our litanies 
are repeated : and that the women did the like after Mary. Seev. 21. 
«Vv. 6. 
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7  ‘* In the greatnefs of thine excellency, thou haft overthrown 
thine oppofers: thy wrath thou commiffionedft : them, like 
ftubble, it devoured. 

8 * By the breath of thy noftrils, upheaved were the waters ; 
upright ftood the furges, like an heap: condenfed were the 
gulphy billows in the midit of the fea. 


—<_ 





* EXPLANATORY NOTES. 
‘V.8. Upheaved.--'The Greek tran{flator renders divided; and 
it is not certain Dut this may be the better tranflation.’ 





Gen. i. 15. yan oy eS < to illuminate the earth,’ 
is, we think, ill fubftituted for to give light upon the earth. 

Ver. 17. DYMIN COMN YN" ¢ Ail thefe God placed—* 
The diflike of Italic fuppiements, which Dr. G. has repeat- 
edly exprefled, fhould have led him to tranflate literally And 
God placed them— 

20. VT WHI PY and MWS PT rb) in verfe ar. 
are tranflated ¢ living reptiles.” The critical annotation on 
the paflage is, * A Latin tranflator might, for the fake of dif- 
tinction, fay, natatilia, or rather natantia; but there is no equi- 
valent word in Englifh, and in reality fifhes are no lefs rep- 


“giles than ferpents.’ It is true that our language does not 
, afford a term capable of expreffing the full meaning of the 


Hebrew YW. ‘The word feems to be of very extenfive fig- 
nification; and the Sacred Hiftorian undoubtedly meant to 
include in it all the inhabitants of the deep, whatever be their 
method of moving from one place to another. Reptile, in its 
ufual and proper acceptation, is a term of too narrow and 
limited a meaning. We therefore prefer the old verfion of 
thefe words, loofe as it is, fince we think it approaches nearer 
to the fpirit, at leaft, of the original, and is lefs likely to mif- 
lead the reader. 

ar. COTM fis tranflated © the great croco- 
diles—’ Dr. Geddes fays, however, it is far from certain 
that this is the true meaning of the Hebrew word. The If- 
raelites were well acquainted with the crocodile ; and the cir- 
cumftance of its being an Egyptian divinity might, he thinks, 
induce the Hiftorian to particularize it, as being but a mere 
creature, like the reft. 

22. YAN WD Be fruitful, and multiply, is, we think, un- 
neceflarily changed for * Be prolific, and multiply.’ 

We confider ¢ animated creatures’ for the living creature, 
SPP WHI—* Reptiles’ for creeping thing, WD 7—* Terreftrial 
animals’ for bea/t of the earth, YAN WN (or, as Dr. G. 


qmore correctly reads, YANN rr) in verfe 24. and * every 


ground 
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ground reptile’ for every thing that creepeth upon the earth, 
=a oD in verfe 25. as alterations of the fame 
kind. 

Gen. 1.2. Dr. G. very properly adopts the reading of 
the Samaritan text, and of the Ixx. and Syriac verfions, 
syppvee E9995) © on the fixth day’ inftead of the common read- 
ing *WAWN CI|va 67 the feventh day. 

Ibid. Mwy TWN INDNID dn is, we think, unhap- ew 
pily tranflated, * from all“Mlis creative operations.’ Dr. G. 
is not more fortunate in the end of the verfe R\5 "WN 
miwy> * which he then created into exiftence.’ The 
meaning which he would affix to this expreffion, depends on 
an hypothefis which is furely too precarious to be made the 
foundation of a new verfion of the paflage. 

Exod. xiii. 3. T]*TAY M3 out of the houfe of flaves, ors 
as it is tranflated in the Englifh, and in moft of the ancient 
verfions, out of the houfe of bondage, is a Hebraifm that is fuf- 
ficiently intelligible to an Englifh ear, and therefore, we think, 
unneceflarily rejected for ¢ ftate of flavery.’ 

12. © Ye fhall make over to the Lord’ is furely a vulgar 
and undignified expreffion. 

18. * In battle array (T5°W5M) did the children of Ifrael yee 
march out of the land of Egypt’ is evidently an improvement 2 
on the old verfion—And the children of Ifrael went up harneffed h ‘240. 
out of the land of Egypt. 

XIV. §. YM MID °5 * that the people had eloped’ is 
a tranflation which, we are perfuaded, no reader of tafte will 
approve. 

7- * Cavalry’ and © tribunes’ are, in our opinion, excep- 
tionable terms. 

8. FI WD CNY? © were now manifeftly going off,’ 
which Dr. Geddes has preferred to went out with an high hand, 
is a fhocking vulgarity of expreflion; and we are not fure 
that it conveys the true meaning of the Hebraifm. 

The tranflation of the 24th and 25th verfes feems liable 
to more than one objection, in point of tafte—* It was now 
in the morning watch, when the Lord, viewing the Egyp- 
tian troops from the pillar of fire and cloud, di/comfited them ; 
and fo embarraffed the wheels of their chariots that they drove 
them with difficulty."— Lmbarrajfed feems to be here ufed in 
the fenfe of entangled, after the Sam. Syr. and Ixx. cuvednze. 

30. How flat and fpiritlefs is Dr. G.’s tranflation of this 
verfe, compared with the old verfion, though the meaning 
_ Of both is precifely the fame? ¢ Thus, in that day, the Lord 
faved the Ifraelites from the hands of the Egyptians; whom 
REV. JAN. 1790, F they 
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they now faw lying dead on the fea-fhore.’—Thus the Lord 


faved Ifrael that day out of the hand of the Egyptians ; and Ifrael 


faw the Egyptians dead upon the fea-fhore. 
XV. 3. swam we mim The Lord is a man of war. 
Dr. G. here has very judicioufly rejected the Hebraifm, and very 


properly tranflated, ‘ Mighty in battle isthe Lord.” ‘Though 
in verfe 26, he has fallen into the fame error that he has here 
corrected ; and this too without being led into it by the He- 
brew. JNO MT 9K * Jam the Lordyour phyfician’— 
I am the Lord that healeth thee. 

XVI. 4. 32905) DCoyvin Nvs—For the fake of avoiding 
the repetition of \ and, this paflage is very awkwardly tranf- 
lated, ‘ Of which let the people go out and gather,’ &c. The 
end of the verfe too is very clumfily, and we doubt whether 
it be correétly, rendered, * But on the fixth day det them fo 
order it, that what they bring in be the double of what they 
gather every other day.’ 

We are confident that Dr. Geddes’s good fenfe will not 
allow him to be offended at the freedom of thefe remarks. 
The objections which we have ftated, if, on more mature deli- 
berationgthey fhall appear to him to be well founded, are fuch 
as may/Mafily be removed. In the mean time, we heartily 
wifh him ftrength, health, and perfeverance, to complete his 
more, than Herculean labours ; and we fincerely hope that he 
will meet with all the fuccefs that is due to fuch learning and 
fuch induftry united. 

If there be any one error which we would admonifh him to 
guard againft with peculiar caution, it is that of admitting 
even trifling changes, where there is no neceflity for chang- 
ing. Such, indeed, is our admiration of the general tenor 
of the old verfion, and fuch is our idea of the confequences of 
wanton innovation, that we cannot but efteem every alter- 
ation to be pofitively injurious, by which nothing is gained 
in point of propriety, or elegance, or perfpicuity. It is fa- 
fhionable, we know, to talk of the fuperiority of our own 
age, particularly in biblical literature, over thofe ages which 
preceded it: yet we mutt be permitted ferioufly to doubt, whe- 
ther the united learning and tafte of the pretent race of Ori- 
ental {cholars in this country, with all their boafted advan- 
tages, would be able to produce, de nove, a verfion of the bi- 
ble which fhould be equal, in its general effeét, to that which 
we now poflefs. At all events, we affert with confidence (and 
Jet not the aflertion be confidered as the refult of mere pre- 
judice) that, fenfible-as we are of the merits, and grateful for 
the labours, of modern tranflators; we have not yet feen the 
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verfion, of any one book of the fcriptures, which we would, 
on the whole, fubftitute for that which, from our infancy, we 
have heard in our churches with growing fondne(fs, and pe- 
rufed in our clofets with increafing improvement. Par...s. 





Art. XII. Effays on the a@ive Powers of Man. By Thomas Reid, 
D. D. F. R. S. Edin. Profeffor of Moral Philofopby in the Uni- 
verfity of Glafgow. 4to. pp. 500. 18s. Boards. Robinfons. 


In a former treatife, on the intellectual powers of man*, Dr. 
Reid gave the public fome reafon to expect the work before us. 
It is a continuation of his general plan, and completes the ana- 
lyfis which he propofed to make of the human mind. 

The prefent volume contains five feparate eflays. In the 
firft, which is ‘ on active power in general,’ the author dif- 
cufles feveral preliminary queftions of confiderable difficulty 
and importance. He allows that power is fo uniform and 
fimple, as not to admit of a logical definition; and, therefore, 
he does not attempt to define it: but he fhews that we have a 
diftin& though relative notion of its nature, and can reafon 
about it with intelligence. He takes great pains to prove this 
pofition, becaufe it is intimately connected with his doctrines 
concerning the active powers of man. ‘The arguments which 
he adduces, are taken from the following topics : 

‘1. That there are many things that we can affirm or deny 
concerning power, with underftanding. 2. That there are, in 
all languages, words fignifying, not only power, but fignifying 
many other things that imply power, fuch as, aétion and paffion, 
caufe and effect, energy, operation, and others. 3. That in the 
ftructure of all languages, there is an active and paflive form in 
verbs and participles, and a different conftruftion adapted to theie 
forms, of which diverfity no account can be given, but that it has 
been intended to diftinguifh action from paflion. 4. Thar there are 
many operations of the human mind familiar to every man come to 
the ufe of reafon, and neceffary in the ordinary condu& of life, 
which imply a conviction of fome degree of power in ou:felves and 
in others. 5. That the defire of power is one of the ftrongeit paf- 
fions of human nature.’ 

Having offered feveral important obfervations on each of 
thefe heads, the author proceeds to examine Mr. Locke’s ac- 
count of the origin of this notion; and to fhew that his theor 
is, in feveral refpects, imperfect. With a fimilar defign, he 
reviews the arguments brought by Mr. Hume to fupport 
his doctrine, that ** we never have any idea of power ;” and 
endeavours to prove that thefe two great philofophers were mif- 
led by their hypothefis concerning the fources of our fimple 





* See Review, vol. Ixxv. p. 195. 
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deas. Dr. Reid allows that many of our fimple ideas are de- 
rived from fenfation and reflection; but contends, in oppo- 
fition to thefe authors, that we have alfo many which arife 
from the exercife of our other intellectual faculties ; and fome 
which require, for their produétion, the joint operation of fe- 
veral of thefe faculties, To this laft clafs, he refers our notion of 
power. , 

Whether power can be afcribed to Beings that have no will 
nor underftanding, is the next fubje€t to which our attention 1s 
called. This is a queftion of confiderable difficulty. After 
various reafonings, the author refolves it in the negative. 

« It feems to me moft probable (he fays), that fuch beings only 
as have fome degree of underftanding, and will, can poflefs active 
power; and that inanimate beings muft be merely paflive, and 
have no real a€tivity. Nothing we perceive without us affords any 
good ground for afcribing active power toany inanimate being ; and 
every thing we can difcover in our own conftitu’’on leads us to think 
that active power cannot be exerted without will and intelligence.’ 

In order to reconcile, to this decifion, the doétrines of na- 
tural philofophers concerning the powers of attraction, magnet- 
ifm, gravitation, &c. he fhews that, in this fcienee, the words 
power and caufe are taken in an improper and popular fenfe ; 
that they denote not any real efficiency, but the rule or law 
only according to which fome unknown agent operates. This 
rule or Jaw has, in many cafes, been difcovered ; and applied, 
very happily, to account for the phenomena of nature ; but no 
difcovery has ever been made of the efficient caufe of any one 
phenomenon. ‘The agent that produces the effects which 
we fee, mult be endowed with adtive power ; but he is behind 
the fcene. 

¢ Whether it be the Supreme Caufe alone, or a fubordinate 
caufe or caufes; and if fubordinate caufes be employed by the 
Almighty, what their nature, their number, and their differ- 
ent offices may be, are things hid, for wife reafons, without 
doubt, from the human eye. It is only in human a@tions, 
that it is neceflary for us to know who is the agent; and 
in this, nature has given us all the light that is neceflary for 
our conduét.’ 

The etfeéts of human power are either immediate, or they 
are more remote. Dr. Reid reduces the immediate effects to two 
heads. ‘ We can give certain motions to our own bodies, and 
we can give a certain direction to our own thoughts.’ Even 
in the exercife of thefe powers, we are confined within cer- 
tain limits; in the one cafe, by the laws of mufcular mo- 
tion ; and in the other, by conftitution, habit, and other cir- 
cumftances ; yet, to the operation of thefe two principles, by 
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remoter fteps, all the changes which the art of man has pro- 
duced on the face of nature, and all the improvements which 
have been made in fcience and in virtue, owe their origin. 
It has been doubted, whether we are the efficient, or only the 
occafional, caufes of the effects afcribed to human activity. 
But whatever may be the determination of this queftion {if it 
can be determined), we feel that we are accountable for the 
ufe which we make of our power. £ The extent of it (fays 
the author) is perfectly fuited to the ftate of man as a ftate of 
improvement and difcipline. It is fufficient to animate us to 
the nobleft exertions. By the proper exercife of this gift of 
God, human nature, in individuals and in focieties, may be 
exalted to a high degree of dignity and felicity, and the earth 
become a paradife. On the contrary, its perverfion and abufe 
is the caufe of moft of the evils that affe& human life.’ 

The fecond eflay treats of the will; or that power which 
the mind has to determine matters which we conceive to 
depend on our determination. This eflay commences with 
fome obfervations that may lead us to reflect on this power, and 
to diftinguifh its operations from other acts of the mind. With 
this view, it is remarked, 1ft, That every act of the will muft 
have an obje&t, of which the perfon who wills has fome concep- 
tion. By this, volition is diftinguifhed from the exertions of 
inftinét and habit. 2d, The immediate object of will muft 
be fome action of our own. By this, will is diftinguifhed 
from command and defire; the one of which has for its ob- 
ject fome aétion of another perfon, while the object of the 
other may be no aétion at all. 3d, The object of volition 
muft be fomething which we believe to be in our power. 
4th, When we will to do a thing immediately, the volition is 
accompanied with an effort to execute that which is willed. 
And, laftly, 1n all determinations of the mind that are of im~ 
portance, there muft be fomething in the preceding ftate of 
the mind, which difpofes or inclines us to thofe determinations. 

After illuftrating thefe obfervations, Dr. Reid proceeds to 
inquire, what are the motives by which the mind is predif- 
pofed to certain volitions; and what is the kind of influence 
which they poflefs? On this fubject, he makes many new and 
ingenious remarks, concluding, from the whole, 

‘ That the common fenfe of men has led them to diftinguifh two 
parts in the human conftitution, which have influence upon our vo- 
luntary determinations. ‘There is an irrational part, common to 
us with brute animals, confifting of appetites, affections, and paf- 
fions ; and there is a cool and rational part. ‘The firft, in many 
cafes, gives a {trong impulfe, but without judgment, and without 
authority. The fecond is always accompanied with authority. All 


wifdom and virtue confift in following its dictates; all vice and 
F 3 folly 
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folly in difobeying them. We may refift the impulfes of appetite 
and paffion, not only without regret, but with felf-applaufe and 
triumph; but the calls of reafon and duty can never be refitted, 


without remorfe and felf-condemnation.’ 

Having thus explained what is meant by the will ; and 
afcertained the influence which motives have over it, the 
author gives us a view of thofe operations of mind that may 
be called voluntary. Though he thinks that there is fome 
degree of activity in all the operations which we refer to the 
underftanding ; yet there are three in which this quality has fo 
great a fhare, that they may be referred, with propriety, to 
the adtive part of our conftitution: thefe are, attention, delibe- 
ration, and fixed purpofe. 

Attention is neceflary for enabling us to form a diftiné& con- 
ception of any object either of fenfe or intellect. On the de- 
gree in which we poffefs the power of fixing it, depends chiefly 
what is called genius in matters of judgment and reafoning. It 
is, in a great meafure, a voluntary act; and we may acquire, 
by exercife, the power of performing it with facility. At the 
fame time, it muft be remarked, that, like every voluntary 
exertion, it is very much influenced by paflion, affection, or 
whatever makes a deep impreffion on the mind. In confe- 
quence of this influence, attention fometimes requires an effort 
of felf-command, no lefs than the moft heroic virtues. 

We ought to deliberate only in thofe cafes where it is not 
perfectly clear, whether the action to be performed, be, on the 
whole, for our good. When there are inducements on each 
fide,and when we have time for deliberation, we fhould carefully 
confider thecircumftances; and allow, to every confideration, the 
weight which, in fober judgment, we think it ought to poilefs, 
On the decifion which is thus formed, it invariably becomes us 
to act. Video meliora proboque, deteriora fequar, is indeed nei- 
ther an impoffible nor an unfrequent cafe in human life ; but it 
is always blameable, becaufe, * to ac againft what one judges 
to be for his real good upon the whole, 1s folly; to act againft 
what he judges to be his duty, is immorality.’ 

A fixed purpofe, or refolution, with regard to our future con- 
duct, is eflentially neceflary for making it uniform and con- 
fiftent. It conftitutes the diftin€tion between the virtues, and 
thofe natural affections which bear the fame name. Thus, be- 
nevolence, as a virtue, is a fixed purpofe to do good when we 
have opportunity, from a conviction that it is right and our 
duty. ‘lhe affection of benevolence is a propenfity to do good 
from natural conftitution, or habit, without confidering whe- 
ther it be right or wrong. ‘The firft is a fteady principle, and 
the object of reward; the fecond may vary with a thoufand 
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accidents, and deferves neither praife nor blame. In fhort, 
fixed refolutions ferve the fame end in the direction of our 
condu@, as fixed principles of belief in the direCtion of our 
opinions. ; 

From his reafonings on thefe fubjef&ts, Dr. Reid deduces 
three corollaries, of great importance to the theory of morals. 

© x, That as fome aéts of the will are tranfient and moment- 
ary, fo others are permanent, and may continue for a long 
time, or even through the whole courfe of our rational life. 

¢ 2. That nothing in a man, where the will is not concern- 
ed, can juftly be accounted either virtuous or immoral. And, 

‘ 3. That all virtuous habits, when we diftinguifh them 
from virtuous actions, confift in fixed purpofes of acting ac- 
cording to the rules of virtue, as often as we have oppor- 
tunity.’ 

In the third eflay, Dr. Reid endeavours to enumerate and 
explain the principles of aéion; underftanding, by that phrafe, 
every thing that incites us to aét. 

This is a very important part of the philofophy of the 
human mind ; becaufe it difcovers to us the end of our being, 
and unfolds the f{prings which direét both our own condu& and 
the conduct of other men, It is a fubjeét, however, of confi- 
derable difficulty, on account of the great number of thefe 
principles, and the variety of them, which may often concur 
in promoting the fame train of action. We need not, there- 
fore, be furprifed at the diverfity and contradiction that occur 
in the doctrines of philofophers with regard to them. ‘The 
claffification with which we are here prefented is peculiar to 
the author ; and has afforded him an opportunity of giving to 
his enumeration the regular appearance of fyftematic arrange- 
ment. 

‘ There are fome principles of action (fays he), which re- 
quire no attention, no deliberation, no will. Thefe, for dif- 
tinction’s fake, we fhall call mechanical. Another clafs we may 
call animal, as they feem common to man with other animals. 
A third ciafs we may call razional, being proper to man as a 
rational creature.’ 

Dr. Reid reduces the mechanical principles of a@tion to twa 
{pecies, in/ffiné?s and habits. By the firft, he means, a natural 
blind impulfe to certain actions, without having any end in 
view, without deliberation, and, very often, without any con~ 
ception of what we do. By the fecond, he means, an acquired 
impulfe to certain actions, and a facility of doing them in con- 
fequence of having done them frequently. 

The inftin&s that appear in the higher orders of the brute 
creation, though in fome cafes nearly the fame, in others are 
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greatly fuperior to thofe of man. They enable them to per- 
form, with the niceft accuracy, a variety of very complicated 
actions neceflary to the fubfiftence of the animal ; while it has 
no knowlege of the end to be attained, nor of the means em- 
ployed to accomplifh it. The infant breathes, and fucks, and 
fwallows, with as much propriety as if it knew the prin- 
ciples of thefe operations, and could defcribe the nerves and 
mufcles exerted in them. The beaver builds his habitation, 
and the bee conftruéts the cells of his honey-comb, in point of 
elegance, convenience, and ftrength, according to principles of 
the moft enlightened philofophy. Actions of this fort are per- 
formed with as much perfection, when firft attempted, as at 
any fubfequent period. Ability, and inclination to do them, 
are given to the animal with its conftitution : but the fkill on 
which their performance depends, refides not there; it refides 
with that great Artift who made the animal, and made all 
things in number, weight, and meafure. 

Befide the inftinéts given us to fupply the want of under- 
ftanding in infants, we have others which continue through 
life. Of this kind, are the voluntary motions of our body; 
and * many actions neceflary for our prefervation, which even 
when we will to do, we know not the means of doing ;’ 
actions that require to be repeated every moment; and actions | 
which muft be done fo fuddenly, that we have not time to 
think and determine. To the fame head, Dr. Reid is inclined 
to refer, in fome degree, our pronenefs to imitation; with that 
difpofition which children have to rely on the authority of 
others ; and to believe that an event, which they have obferved 
in certain circumftances, will happen again in like circums 
ftances. 

‘Thofe acquired propenfities to certain actions, which have 
been termed habits, are, in many refpects, analogous to in- 
ftinct. ‘They have a great fhare in forming the charaéters of 
men, and are effentially requifite for enabling us to learn any 
art or fcience. * As without inftinc&t the infant would not 
live to become a man, fo without habit, man would remain an 
infant through life, and would be as helplefs, as un-handy, as 
fpeechlefs, and as much a child in underftanding at threefcore 
as at three.’ 

‘The phyfical caufe of thefe two principles is unknown, 
¢ Both feem to be parts of our original conftitution. Their 
end and ufe is evident; but we can aflign no caufe of them, 
but the will of him who made us.’ 

The animal principles of action operate on the will and in- 
tention ; but donot fuppofe any exercife of judgment or of rea- 
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fon. They are enumerated under the titles of appetites, defires, 
and affections. bee. 

Appetites are diftinguifhed from the principles of a&tion by 
the following marks: 3. Every appetite is accompanied with 
an uneafy fenfation proper to it, which is {trong or weak in 
proportion to the defire which we have for the object. 2. Ap- 
petites are not conftant, but periodical, being fated by their 
objects, for a time, and returning after certain periods. 

The appetites which are chiefly obfervable in man, are hun- 
cer, thirft, and luft. They were given to fecure the pre- 
jervation of the individual, and the continuance of the {pecies. 
We receive them from nature, with that degree of ftrength 
which fits them beft for anfwering their purpofe ; and whatever 
alters their natural tone, either in excefs or defect, does not 
mend her work, but may mar and pervert it. 

Befide thefe three principles, which commonly receive the 
name of appetites, we have others that bear a itrong refem- 
blance to them; fuch as our propenfity to be in action, and 
that laffitude and fatigue which arifes from exceffive labour : 
for both thefe principles are periodical, and are accompanied 
with an uneafy fenfation, and a defire of the object proper for 
their gratification. We may alfo create for ourfelves artificial 
appetites, by the frequent ufe of any thing that ftimulates the 
nervous fyflem. Such are the appetites which fome men ac- 
quire for tobacco, for opiates, and for intoxicating liquors. 

Our appetites have in themfelves neither virtue nor vice; 
and, when they are not oppofed by principles of higher autho- 
rity, we may act from them without any degree of blame. It 
is where fuch oppofition occurs, that the power of felf-govern- 
ment becomes neceflary to reftrain them, and to preferve us 
from guilt. ‘The fame obfervation applies to our defires, the 
next clafs of animal principles of aétion in man. 

Our defires are thus diftinguifhed from appetites,—that there 
is not an uneafy fenfation, by which each of them is always 
accompanied ; and that they are not periodical, but conftant, 
The chief of them are the defire of power, the defire of efteem, 
and the defire of knowlege. Thefe principles have a very 
great influence on the human mind ; and though they may be 
perverted, yet, on the whole, they draw us, with a powerful 
force, to that conduct which is moft honourable to ourfelves, 
and moft advantageous to fociety. In themfelves, they are 
neither good nor bad, They are more fuitable, however, to 
the dignity of human nature, than mere appetite: they give 
energy to the admonitions of virtue; and they are the moft 
Proper engines that can be employed to train ingenuous minds 
to habits of wifdom and integrity, | 
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Neither our appetites nor defires can, with propriety, be 
termed cither //f or focial principles of action ; fince it is not 
their object to procure any benefit to ourfelves, or others, 
froma regard to it as good. The firit clafs have fuch a re- 
Jation to the individual, as to fhew moft evidently that nature 
intended we fhould take care of ourfelves: and the fecond 
point fo dire€tly to our connection with others, as to demon- 
firate that we were framed to aflociate with our kind. 

‘ It is not more evident that birds were made for flying, and 
fithes for fwimming, than that man, endowed with a natural de- 
fire of power, of efleem, and of knowlege, is made, not for the fa- 
vage and folitary ftate, but for living in fociety.’ 

The animal principles hitherto confidered, have things, not 
perfons, for their object : but there are others which imply, in 
their very nature, our being well or il! affected to fome perfon, 
or at leaft to fome animated being. Al! thefe principles, that 
have perfons for their object, are comprehended by Dr. Reid 
under the general name of affeczions. “Taking the word in this 
extended fignification, he divides our affections into benevolent 
and malevolent, accordingly as they difpofe us to do good or 
hurt to others. 

¢ All the benevolent affections agrce in two things, to wit, that 
the feeling which accompanies them is agreeable ; and that they 
imply defire of good and happinefs to their objeét.? They dif- 
fer, however, in the peculiar nature of that feeling, and in the 
objects to which they are directed. 

The exercife of the benevolent affeciions feems to be eflen- 
tia} to the nature of man. ‘They give a relifh to every other 
enjoyment, and, next to a good confcience, to which they are 
always friendly, they conflitute the capital part of human hap- 
pinefs. ‘They were implanted in us to fupply the defects of 
our rational powers ; and are as neceflary to the fubfiftence of 
fociety, as inftinéts and appetites are to the prefervation of the 
individual. 

After fuch general remarks as thefe, Dr. Reid proceeds to 
enumerate the benevolent affections ; and comprehends them 
under feven heads. 4. The affection between parents and 
children, and other near relations. 2. Gratitude to benefac- 
tors. 2. Pity toward the diftrefled. 4. Efteem of the wife 
and good. 5. Friendthip. 6. Love between the fexes. 7. Pub- 
lic fpirit. On each of thefe heads, he makes a variety of ob- 
fervations, to prove the univerfal prevalence of the affection 
which he defcribes ; to afcertain the end which it was meant ta 
ferve; and to fhew its fitnefs to anfwer that end. 

I'rom what he had {aid on thefe fubjects, he deduces the fol- 
lowing reflections; ‘That all the benevolent affections agree 
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very much in the conduct which they recommend toward their 
objects : (hat the conftitution of our nature powerfully invites 
us to cherifh them in our minds: That they furnifh the moft 
irrefiftible proof of our being intended for fociety ; and that 
the different principles of action have different degrees of dig- 
nity, and rife above one another in our eftimation, when we 
make them the objects of our contemplation. What he has 
faid on this Jaft fubje€&t, may be given as a fpecimen of his 
manner of writing : 

‘ We afcribe no dignity to inftin&ls or to habits. They lead us 
only to admire the wifdom of the Creator, in adapting them fo per- 
feilyto the manner of life of the different anima's in which they 
are found. Muchthe fame may be faid of appetites. They ferve 
rather for ufe than ornament. 

‘ The defires of knowlege, of power, and of efteem, rife higher 
in our eftimation, and weconfiderthem as giving dignity and orna- 
ment to man. The ations proceeding from them, though not pro- 
perly virtuous, are manly and refpectable, and claim a juft fupe- 
riority over thofethat proceed merely from appetite. This I think 
is the uniform judgment of mankind. 

‘ If we apply the fame kind of judgment to our benevolent af- 
feétions, they appear not only manly and refpectable, but amiable 
in a high degree. 

‘ They are amiable even in brute animals. We lovethe meek- 
nefs of the lamb, the gentlenefs of the dove, the affection of a dog 
to his mafter. We cannot, without pleafure, obferve the timid 
ewe, who never fhewed the lealt degree of courage in her own de- 
fence, become valiant and intrepid in defence of her lamb, and 
boldly affault thofe enemies, the very fight of whom was wont to 
put her to flight. 

« How pleafant is it to fee the family economy of a pair of little 
birds in rearing their tender offspring ; the conjugal affection and 
fidelity of the parents; their cheerful coil and induttry in providing 
food to their family ; their fagacity in concealing their habitation ; 
the arts they ufe, often at the peril of their own lives, to decoy 
hawks, and other enemies, from their dwelling-place, and the af- 
fi:€tion they feel when fome unlucky boy has robbed them of the 
dear pledges of their affection, and fruftrated all their hopes of their 
rifing family? 

‘ Ifkind afe&tion be amiable in brutes, itis not lefs fo in our 
own fpecies. Even the external figns of it have a powerful charm. 

‘ Every one knows thata perfon of accomplifhed good breeding, 
charmsevery one he converfes with. And what is this good breed- 
ing? Jf we analyze it, we fhall find itto be made up of looks, gef- 
tures, and {fpeeches, which are the natural figns of benevolence and 
good affection. He who has gotthe habit of ofing thefe figns with 
propricty, and without meannets, is a well-bred and a polite man. 

‘ What is that beauty in the features of the face, particularly of 
the fair fex, which all men love and admire? I believe it’ confifts 
chiefly in the features which indicate good affections. Every indi- 
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cation of mecknefs, gentlenefs, and benignity, is a beauty. On 
the contrary, every feature that indicates pride, paflion, envy, and 
malignity, is a deformity. 

* Kind affections, therefore, are amiable in brutes. Even the 
fions and fhadowsof them are highly attractive in our own fpecies, 
Indeed they are the joy and the comfort of human life, not to good 
men only, but even tothe vicious and diffolute. 

¢ Without fociety, and the intercourfe of kind affe&tion, man is 
a gloomy, melancholy, and joylefs being. His mind opprefled 
with cares and fears, he cannot enjoy the balm of found fleep: 
in conftant dread of impending danger, he ftarts at the raftling of 
a leaf. His ears are continually upon the ftretch, and every ze- 
phyr brings fome found that alarms him. 

« When he enters into fociety, and feels fecurity in the good af- 
felion of friends and neighbours, it is then only that his fear va- 
nifhes, and his mind is ateafe. His courage is raifed, his under- 
ftanding is enlightened, and his heart dilates with joy. 

‘ Human foctety may be compared to a heap of embers, which, 
when placed afunder, can retain neither their light nor heat, amidf 
the furrounding elements ; but when brought together they mutu- 
ally give heat and light toeach other; the flame breaks forth, and 
notonly defends itfelf, but fubdues every thing around it. 

‘ The fecurity, the happinefs, and the ftrength of human fociety, 
fpring folely from the reciprocal benevolent affeGions of its mem- 
bers. 
¢ The benevolent affections, though they be all honourable and 
lovely, are not all equally fo. There is a fubordination among 
them; andthe honour we pay to them generally correfponds to the 
extent of their object. 

‘ The good hufband, the good father, the good friend, the good 
neighbour, we honour as a good man, worthy of our love and af- 
fection. But the man in whom thefe more private affections are 
fwallowed up in zeal for the good of his country, and of mankind, 
who goes about doing good, and feeks opportunities of being ufeful 
to his fpecies, we revere as more than a good man, as a hero, as a 


ood angel.’ : 
, (To be continued.) Anon, 





Art. XIIl. The Religion of the Ancient Greeks illuftrated, by an 
Explanation of their Mythology. ‘I’ranflated from the French of 
M. Le Clere de Septchenes, Secretaire du Cabinet du Roi. 8vo. 4S. 
Boards. Elliot andCo. 1788. 

THE author of this work undertakes to prove, that the 
Greeks really had what may be called a religion; and that 
that religion was truly worthy of a great people. As the bafis 
of his fyftem, he fuppofes, that they admitted two principles in 
nature, eternal and co-exiftent, but totally diftin@ in their na- 
ture ; the one active, the other paffive; God, and matter. He 
conceives thefe principles to have formed the fir? clafs of Gods 
among the ancients ; and fuppofes the Supreme Being, either 


confidered in himfelf or his attributes, to have been reprefented 
under 
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under the feveral forms of Vulcan, Minerva, Vefta, Hecate, and 
Nemefis. He likewife imagines matter, in the fucceffive 
forms of which it is fufceptible, to have been perfonified in 
Rhea, Latona, Venus, and Love; and both principles, com- 
pofing the aflemblage of all created beings, were, according to 
him, united in Proteus and in Pan. The Gods of the fecond 
order, reprefented, in fome meafure, the fyflem of the world. 
Cybele, or Ops, was the earth; Uranus, the heaven; and Sa- 
turn, the image of time. The fun was reprefented uncer the 
feveral names and characters of Dionyfus, Hercules, Jupiter, 
Pluto, Neptune, Apollo, Efculapius, and Priapus. Io, Juno, 
Diana, and Lucina, perfonified the moon; and Mercury the 
horizon. Various emblems were employed to fignify the pla- 
nets; and the Mufes, as well as the Fates, were the {pirits 
that prefided over the harmony of the fpheres, and their revo- 
Jutions. The ¢hirdorder of Gods had, for the fubject of their 
government, the world and its laws, and were more immediately 
connected with human beings. ‘The deftruction and renova- 
tion of the world is reprefented by the fable of the Giants. In 
the fable of Prometheus, we difcover the firft appearance of hu- 
man reafon. Evil is introduced under the forms of -Pandora 
and Tantalus. Theages of gold, filver, brafs, aud iron, re- 
ceived their denomination from the difcovery of thefe four me- 
tals ; andthe difcovery was attributed to Genii or inferior di- 
vinities, fuch as the Cyclops, Telchines, Curetes, Corybantes, 
Daétyli, and Cabiri. Ceres taught agriculture, and didtated 
laws. ‘The rape of her daughter Proferpine is emblematical of 
the operations of hufbandry. Bacchus plants the grape, and 
teaches the art of making wine. Laftly, Hermes, and his at- 
tributes, characterize the inventive genius and muitiplied difco- 
veries of man. Befide thefe, there were fubordinate demons, 
local powers, and allegorical divinities. 

The mytteries were intended to preferve the knowlege of the 
Supreme Being; to explain the different fables attributed to 
the Gods by whom that Being was reprefented ; to teach the 
nature of civil fociety, and the doctrines of Divine Providence, 
and of a future ftate of rewards and punifhments ; and, confe- 
quently, to inculcate the pureft morality. To thefe objects 
tended all the ceremonies prefcribed in the myfteries, particu- 
larly the folemn rites of initiation. ‘They contributed, ina pe- 
culiar manner, to the glory of the Greeks, by infpiring them with 
a talte for the fciences, and for philofophy. ‘The fame great 
ends were alfo promoted by their feftivals, facrifices, and modes 
of divination. 

Such is the outline of the pleafing pi&ture which this author has 
drawn of the religion of the Greeks, It is to be regretted, that 
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he has not authenticated its likenefs to the original, by entering 
into a more minute detail of particulars, fupported by quotations 
from, or references to, the ancients. For our parts, the idea we 
have formed of the religion of the Greeks is fo different, in its 
origin and effects, from that which this writer reprefents, that we 
cannot but be of opinion, that, in producing this work, he has 
relied more on the ftrength of his imagination, than on the ac 
curacy of his recollection. 

The book concludes with remarks on feveral writers on the 
fubje&t of mythology. Among thefe, Bryant is freely cen- 
fured as a fanciful writer, whofe etymological refearches caft lit- 
tle real light on antiquity. 

The tranflation is well executed. FF 





Art. XIV. Letters, addrefid chiefly to a Young Gentleman, upon 
Subjeéts of Literature: Including a Tranflation of Euclid’s Sec- 
tion of the Canon ; and his Treatifeon Harmony ; with an Expla- 
nation of the Greek Mufical Modes, according to the Doétrine 
of Piolemy. By Charles Davy, M. A. Reftor of Onehoufe, in 
Suffolk. 8vo. 2 Vols. Vol. I. pp. 420. Vol. Il. pp. 540. 145. 
Boards. Payne and Son, &c. 1787. 


We are forry that the multiplicity of our labours has fo long 
prevented us from paying due attention to thefe letters | but the 
procraftinaticn has not been fo confiderable as it appears, from 
the date of the title page; as the publication of thefe volumes, 
we know not for what reafon, was poftponed, for a confider- 
able time, after they were printed. . 

Had we been difpofed to treat the worthy author of this 
collection, with feverity,—to which we have experienced no 
tendency,—we fhould have been difarmed by the affecting 
manner in which he has defcribed his fituation, in the adver- 
tifement prefixed to the firft volume; from which we fhall 
prefent our readers with an extract, not doubting that the 
fincere and unaffected pity, which it has excited in iron- 
hearted critics, will be more forcibly felt in the tender bofoms 
of thofe who merely feek for amufement or inftruétion, with- 
out exercifing their fagacity in the difcovery of errors and of 
defects : 

* Mott of thefe little Effays, as they have been called (fays the 
auther), were written many years ago; they have been collected 
chiefly from detached Papers, and revifed for publicetion, as a relief 
to the author’s mind, during a confinement now of more than 
eighteen months’ continuance. 

‘ It feemed good to the Supreme Difpofer of all things, to re- 
duce him in a moment by an apopiectic itroke, from the moft per- 
fe& ftate of health and cheerfulneis amidit his friends, toa para- 
lytic permanent debility ; a debility which hath not only fixed him 
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to his chair, but brought on fpafms fo exquifitely painful, and fre- 
quently fo unremitted, as fcarcely to allow a fingle hour’s repofe 
to him for many days and nights together. Under the preflure of 
thefe afflictions, Gon hath gracioufly been pleafed to continue to 
him his accuftomed flow of fpirits, and to preferve his memory and 
his underftanding in fome degree of vigour. Thefe alleviating 
bleffings have enabled him to borrow pleafure from pait times, in 
fupport of the prefent; to call back the delightful and inftructing 
converfations he enjoyed, in a fociety of worthy and ingenious friends, 
and to refume thofe ftudies and amufements, which rendered the 
former part of his life happy: fhould the more enlightened reader 
receive any entertainment from difquifitions, which were written 
principally for younger minds, the author’s end will be doubly an- 
{wered ; the idea of having contributed, thongh but in a flight de- 

ree, to increafe the fatisfaction of the public, will enlarge his own ; 
and he declines foliciting any other favour from thofe of higher attain- 
ments in /earning and /cicnce, who may have a thought of perufing 
thefe volumes, than that they will preferve a di/poftion to be pleafed : 
whatever errors they fhall meet with in them, will thereby ftand a 
fairer chance to be excufed, and the ingenuous fcholar, however 
eminently diftinguifhed, cannot fail, at all events, to be rewarded 
for his condefcenfion, in that calm compofure and tranquillity of 
mind, which naturally arife from the cherifhing an habitual fweet- 
nefs of temper, and in the a¢tual exercife of candor and forbearance, 
which diftinguifhes, or rather conftitutes, the gentleman.’ 

A table of contents feems wanting to thefe volumes, to point 
out the fubject on which the letters are feverally written; for 
fuch an affiftant would have better enabled the reader to purfue 
the author’s chain of reafoning on mufic and grammar,—the 
two principal fubjects which occupy the firft volume. As it 
iS, we are never {ure that our attention which has been excited 
in one letter, will not be called off to a difcuffion of a tatally 


different nature in the next. 

The 1ft, 3d, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th letters of the firft vo- 
jume, are on the fubject of the Greek verbs. ‘They are addreff- 
ed to his fon, as we fuppofe, at fchool, and at an early age. 
The obfervations are judicious, and often ingenious ; but feem 
much above the comprehenfion of a boy, who was learning his 
Greek accidence. 

Letters 11, Iv. IX. X. XI. treat of mufic, and chiefly of 
ancient Greek mufic; which is not only out of the reach of 
{chool-doys, but fchool-maffers. But, ‘from the fulnefs of 
the heart, the mouth fpeaketh,” and the pen foweth. What- 
ever {ubject has taken full pofleffion of our own minds, we are too 
apt to imagine thatit is equally interefting tothe minds of others, 
If Mr. Davy’s fon, at this early period of his life, had difcover- 
ed a love for mufic, it muft have been excited by hearing mufic 
that really exifts; not by fpeculation on fuch mufie as has fo 
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long ceafed to exift in practice, that it is become equally ideal 
with the mufic of the {pheres. 

The firft letter on a mufical fubjec&t, which is the 2d in the 
volume, advances no further in the theory of found, than the 
fingle definition of the interval called an offave. ‘This is ele- 

antly written; but whether clearly, to a ftudent ignorant 
of the fmaller intervals included in the oftave, we know not. 
Letter 1v. illuftrates the analogy difcovered by Sir Ifaac New- 
ton, between the feven founds of the mufical fcale and the 
feven prifmatic colours. Letter 1x. explains the two femi- 
tones which occur in the courfe of the octave ; and affords {pe- 
culations on the general love of mufic implanted in mankind ; 
and the univerfal tendency in every part of the globe, to divide 
mufical founds by the fame kind of intervals which occur in 
the diatonic fcale. But this principle has, and often, been 
difputed. In Europe, the diatonic fcale univerfally prevails. 
Tt is that of which the fongs of the nurfery confift, as well as 
thofe of the church, the ftreet, and the theatre. The intervals 
of this fcale, which now /eems that of nature, were meafured 
by the Greeks, adopted by the Romans, traditional in the 
middle ages, and again fettled fcientifically, at the revival of 
arts and of literature. Yet, they are {till traditional, in vil- 
Jages; and are hummed by imitation during childhood. The 
organs of voice have no natural and univerfal laws, any more 
than thofe of fpeech, which only enable us to imitate what we 
hear: In China, the mufical fcale is without femitones; and 
in the iflands of the South Seas, it has nothing but femi- 
tone. So that Mr. Davy’s idea, ¢ that our principles of mufic, 
like thofe-of birds, moft undoubtedly came with us into the 
world,’ cannot be fupported. 

In letter x1. the author has well defcribed the powers of 
the vocal organ, not only in dividing founds into tones and 
femitones, but thefe again into commas, or inflexions of voice, 
fo minute, that nine or ten are requifite to form a fingle 
tone. 

The letters from x11. to xvir. together with xrx. and 
xx. contain a difcuflion of Greek accents, emphafis, and 
rythmus. Of thefe letters, we can only obferve, in general, 
that the doctrines which they contain, are true, and defcribed 
in correct and elegant language ; but we fee no difcoveries or 
latent truths brought to light:—and yet, though the contents 
of thefe letters will add but little to the reputation of a fcholar, 
they feem too abftrufe for the comprehenfion of a fchool-boy. 

In letter xx. p. 194. the author fpeaks to his fon in high 
terms of panegyric of Morell’s Thefaurus Grace Poefios ; ¢ to 
which (fays he) is prefixed, a chapter on the quantity of fyl- 
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lables ; which, from the chara¢ter of the author, [ fhould fuppofe 
to be more perfect, as well as more compendious, than any treatife 
on the fubject yet written.’ But, on the contrary, we think this a 
molt imperfect book ; and tendered almoft ufelefs to days, by the 
author not having marked the quantity of the words, long and 
fhort, ~ and “, as they are diftinguifhed in the Latin Gradus. 


The only guide, therefore, is the verfe, given as an authority 5 
which, if it be taken from the /yric poets, or the chorufes of the 
tragedies, no boy can fcan. ‘To deep fcholars, this book will 
never be of much fervice. : 

In letter xvi1t. Mr. Davy endeavours, with confiderable in- 
genuity, to account for our mufical pleafures. He fuppofes, 

‘ That the delight we receive from agreeable melody, might 
be referred to the very fame principle which takes place in all the 
fine arts, namely, to our love of variety under certain reftriGtions, in 
a fucceflion of mufical founds.,——‘ Some portion of variety is ne- 
ceflary in every thing that pleafes us; and in melody the greater 
that variety is, without confuffon, provided it pafles in fucceflion 
from note to note by concinnous and harmonic intervals, the great- 
er is the pleafure it affords us.’ 

This is a liberal idea; though it feems to bear hard on the 
old mafters, under whofe banner, Mr. D. elfewhere appears to 
enlift ; while it feems in a particular manner favourable to the 
inventive and varied ftyle of Haydn, and his imitators, who 
feldom repeat a paflage. ‘Ihe author finifhes his letter in the 
following manner : On this fucceffion of different paflages, - 

‘ The whole art of carrying an the melody of a fimple tune may 
be faid to depend,. as well as the compofition of more laboured 
pieces of mufic, confilting of avariety of fubje&s, each of which 
mutt be conduéted after a fimilar manner, whillt at the fame time 
they are united together as a who/e.”——-‘* Des Cartes, on the fame 
fubject, fays : Amono ft the obj2s of fenfe, that is not the moff grateful ta 
the mind which is mofi. eaftly perceived, nor that on the contrary 
which is apprebended with mach difficulty; but that which is per- 
ceived not fo eafily, as that the natural defire of purfuit (whereby the 
Jenfes arecarried towards their proper objecs) is checked by an immediate 
attainment, nor yet:fo hardly, as that the fenfes are thereby tired; and 
finally we may obferve that variety is the moft grateful in all things. 
Cerrain [ am, that it is the fource of our delight, in whatever is 
addrefled to the fancy or imagination, and that it appears to be 
the great principle of beauty in the works of nature.’ 

Letter XXI. contains an account of the ancient Greek mu- 
fical writers’: The doctrines of thefe writers, as well as what 
is known of their lives, have been more amply given by feveral 
authors who have lately written on ancient mufic ; but though 
Mr. Davy’s account has been /a/ publifhed, it was probably 
Jirft written. 

In letter xx11. wevhave an ingenious diftuffion of the imi- 
tative power of the fine aris: a fubje€t which has like- 
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wife been lately moft ably difcuffed, by a writer of great learn- 
ing, tafte, and abilities, in two exprefs differtations *. But 
we muft regard the letter before us, as rather fuggenne hints 
on which a young mind might work, than as eftablifhing 2 
fyftem for perfons of riper years and mature judgment. 

~ Letters xx111. to xxvi. feem rather to defcribe the ftate 
of mufic thirty years ago, than at the prefent period. Mere 
rapid execution gains little applaufe now, compared with that 
which is beftowed on tafte, expreflion, and variety of colour- 
ing. Vocal performers, indeed, execute too much, and de- 
grade themfelves into the inftruments of paft times. Before the 
general ufe of piano fortes, the execution on keyed inftruments 
was inceflant ; rapid notes of the fame kind frequently occu- 
pying two or three entire pages, without the leaft attempt 
at varying their expreflion. Now, in pieces for the piano 
forte, we have not only as frequent fow movements, as for in- 
ftruments that can fuftain the tone, but every mark for expre!- 
fion, and degree of loud and foft, that occur in compofitions 
for the voice or violin. 

Letter xxvi11. on the longevity of trees, is curious and 
amufing; and the poetry in this and the next letter is not 
without its merit. 

Letters Xx1x. and xxx. contain cenfures of inftrumenta! 


mufic, and reflections on dreams: in neither of which do the 
author’s reafoning or ingenuity appear to peculiar advantage. 
This is not the cafe with refpect to Letter xxxi1. which 
contains remarks on Greek accents, rythm, and dramatic me- 
lody, that are learned and ingenious. 

ee xxx. to his friend the Rev. Mr. S. is critical, 
and the beft written in the collection. ‘The more power- 
ful effect of rude and original poetry, in barbarous times, 
compared with what the moft correct and polifhed can pra- 
duce, when a whole nation has been long accuftomed to per- 
fection, is well accounted for. 
~ We were furprifed to find a writer of fuch learning and good 
tafte beftow fo much time, in Letter xxx111r. on fo abfurd 
an idea as that of the Iliad and Odyfley being only Celtic or 
Hetrurian poems tranflated into Greek. 

In Letter xxxiv. the author returns to his favourite fub- 
ject, Greek mutic; of which he gives his fon aa epitome of 
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* On Paetical and Mufical Imitation, prefixed to ArisToTLe’s 
Treatise ON Pozrrry, tranflated: with notes on the tranflation, 
and on the original, by the Reverend Tuomas Twanine; of 
which, an-account is preparing for the Reviews 
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the principles, and an explanation of a paflage in St. Paul’s 
firft Epiftle to the Corinthians. 

Letter xxxv. is the preface to an Effay ON PRINCIPLE 
IN GENERAL, AND ITs SusstTiTuTES; which is modeftly 
called a Fragment. It contains the refult of a metaphyfical con- 
verfation between the author and his friend Mr. S. in the 
year 1764. The fubject of ratiocination is here clearly and logi- 
cally treated ; the analytic and fynthetic methods are well difcri- 
minated and explained ; and the illuftrations are, in general, 
ingenious and ftriking. However, exact coincidence of opi- 
nion between him and all his readers muft not be expected in 
matters which admit not mathematical demonftration; and 
we ‘are inclined to believe that Mr. Davy’s affertion, p. 317. 
that * Genius includes true taffe, as true taffe includes judg- 
ment,’ will be difputed. Who denies genius to Shakefpeare ? 
and yet his tafte is not always defenfible. Genius is difcover- 
able thrdugh ignorance and abfurdity, in untutored minds ; but 
tafte can only arife from a native, nice, perception of right 
from wrong, and truth from error, which is improved by com- 
parifon, and demonttrated by felecion. 

In Letter xxxvz. we have a propofal for forming our 
mifcellaneous concerts into a whole, by connecting fuch pieces 
together, as would continue and augment the intereft raifed by 
each to the end of an aé?, at Jeaft. ‘This is purfuing the fub- 
je@ of Letters xximr. and xxiv. The thought is, per- 
haps, more ingenious than practicable. <A concert, at prefent, 
is deemed too formal; and though there is the fame opportu- 
nity for converfation between each of the twelve or fourteen 
detached pieces, as between the ads of a play or an opera, yet 
there are more talkers than hearers during the time of per- 
formance. ‘The fugitive delight, therefore, received by real 
Jovers of mufic, from a concert in which performers of the 
firft clafs are employed, muft be derived from the variety, com- 
parifon, and admiration of their feveral talents, in detached 
pieces. Conneétion muft be left to the mufical Jecular drama, 
and inftruction to the /acred, or oratorio: but if a mifcella- 
neous concert affords no leflons of wifdom or morality, it may be 
faid, at leaft, to amufe tmmocently, We fear that our reve- 
rend author’s opinion, p. 215. that ¢ the great end and defign 
of mufic is to moderate ard calm the paffions, and to intereft 
them in the caufe of virtue,’ is too feraphic and fublime to be 
followed by idle and diffipated mortals in a capital, at a mixed 
aflembly, where pleafure only, or amufement, is fought. 

The do@trine refumed in the xxxvith letter feems in- 
tended to befpeak favour and importance to the two facred 
dramas, or oratorios, which follow: thefe are called Balaanr, 
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and Ruth. They are fhort, chiefly confifting of texts of fcrip- 
ture ; and were intended for the ufe of fuch moral and con- 
nected private concerts, as the author wifhed to eftablith. : 
The reft of this volume contains letters, on the firft civiliz- 
ers of barbarous nations being not only heroes, but poets and 
muficians: An almoft literal tranflation from the Hebrew, of 
the triumphal fong of Mofes: On the neceflity of young perfons 
learning to fwim.—To this letter, are added refleCtions on other 
youthful purfuits, among which mufic is not forgotten. The 
difference of major and minor keys is well explained in this and 
the fubfequent letter.—On the vibrations of firings and pendu- 
lums.— And, laftly, rules for tuning the harpfichord. Thefe 
Jetters contain no new doétrines or difcoveries: but 
what was already known, and has had admiffion into books, is 
here explained in more correct and clear language than that in 
which tracts on the fubje&t of mufic are ufually written, 


[The fecond volume in our next.] DFB...-y. 
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Arr. XV. Primitive Chrifianity ; or, Teftimonies from the Writers 
of the firft four Centuries ; to prove that Jefus Chrift was wor- 
fhipped as Ged, from the Beginning of the Chriftian Church. By 
‘Thomas Knowles, D. D. Prebendary of Ely. 8vo. pp. 124. 
2s. 6d. fewed. Davis. 1789. 

Ir they wifh tobring their difputes to an iffue, theologians 
fhould carefully avoid enlarging the field of controverfy. They 
may refpect the piety and the honefty of the ancient Chriftian 
fathers; but itis inconfiftent with the deference which they 
owe to the genuine f{criptures, to fet them up as oracles ; and 
it is imprudent to appeal to them as arbitrators. ‘The inter- 
pretations of Clemens, Tertullian, Irenaeus, or Origen, are as 
Kable to error as thofe of any modern commentator; and when 
we advert to fome of their ftrange and ridiculous glofles, we are 
furprized that either party fhould be fo defirous of retaining 
them as evidence. A writer who can find out the Trinity in the 
{tory of Rhahab (Joihua, chap. 2.), and make the fpies enter- 
tained by this harlot to be the three divine perfons, is entitled to 
no great refpect as an expofitor of {cripture ; and thus does Ire- 
nus: ‘* Sic autem et Rhahab fornicaria femetipfam quidem con- 
aemnans, quoniam effet gentilis omnium peccatorum rea, fufcipit 
autem tres /peculatores (our copies of the bible mention only 
two), gui /peculabantur univerfam terram, et apud fe abfcondit, 
Patrem fcilicet et Filium, et Spiritum Sanétum.” Jren. adverf. 
Fleref. \. 4. €. 37. 

Dr. Knowles exhibits (p. 69.) a comment by Origen, 
much in the faine ilyle with this trom lrenzeus: * fpeaking of 
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the wife men’s offering, he remarks, they were fuch as denoted 
his godhead and manhood, viz. gold as to a king ; myrrh as to 
one who was todie; and frankincenfe as to a God.’ 

But it is the fafhion to confult the Fathers ; and both Trini- 
tarians and Unitarians hope, by reforting to their teftimony, to 
give weight to their refpective opinions. ‘The ufe that Dr. 
Prieftley has endeavoured to make of them is well known, 
Dr. Knowles has fearched them for a different purpofe ; and he 
contends that the faith of the primitive church was what is now 
termed orthodox, refpecting the divine nature and perfon of 
Chrift. In proof of his pofition, he fhall appeal, he fays, 
(preface, p. 6.) to facts alone, which cannot deceive or miflead us ; 
but in the moft material part of his pamphlet, the examination 
of the opinions of the fir/? century, the fimple facts but weakly 
fupport his hypothefis. To prove that Chrift was acknow- 
Jeged to be of the fame nature with God, he produces the fact 
(Acts, viii. 36.) that he was called by the eunuch the for of Ged ; 
and then quotes the opinion of Novatian. ‘This, however, 1s 
erecting his doctrine rather on an inference from a fact, than 
on the fact itfelf; and, in this inftance, the inference Jabours 
under the misfortune of proving too much: for if the appella- 
tion given to Chrift, of the Son of God, proves him to be of the 
fame nature and fubftance with the Father, the tit!@ given to 
Chriftians, the fons of God, \ Oz (Romans, viii. 14.), muft 
demonftrate that they alfo, With their Saviour, are a part of 
the divine eflence, and entitled to divine honours. 

Dr. K. (p. 10.) produces a circumftance mentioned by the 
writer of the Recognitions, a/cribed to Clemens Romanus, that 
men were baptized under the appellation of the Triple Myflery, in- 
voking the name of the Bleffed Trinity; on which he obierves, 
* that the three perfons were then conlidered as equal by nature. 
The fenfe of this can no more be miftaken than that of our Sa- 
viour bimfelf: an invocation implies divinity, and divinity will 
not admit of greater or lefs.?, The genuinenefs of this paflage 
from the Recognitions, may, on good evidence, be doubted ; 
but we fhall not ftay to difcufs this point, nor to inquire into 
the accuracy of Dr. K.’s tranflation of it. We agree with 
him in his concluding obfervation, that divinity does not admit of 
greater or le/s: but the primitive chriftians do not appear to 
have entertained fuch pure conceptions of Deity as we mo- 
derns, which is a circumftance that ought to be particularly at- 
tended to in this controverfy. The ancient converts from idola- 
try often uled the term God, without that precifion of idea which 
we affix to it; and to fhew how ill-founded is Dr. Knowles’s ap- 
plication of this maxim to them, we will copy his quotation 
ef a paffage from jultin Martyr, in which it is faid, ** that 
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they worfhipped the Father in the firft place, Chrift in the fee 
cond, and the Holy Spirit in the third.” 

Whofeever foall call on the name of the Lord, that is, fays Dr, 
Knowles, prays to Chrift as he ought, /hall be faved (p. 16. 
note). To this, however, an opponent might object, where is 
the obligation of praying to Chrift at all, when hrift has not 
commanded it; but only directs his followers to pray to the 
Father in his name? Is not this a convincing proof that he is 
rather the medium than the ultimate objec? of devotion? Might 
it notalfo be objected to the praying to Chrif? as God, that itis 
inconfiftent with chriftianity as a mediatorial fyftem? Is not 
this coming to God without a mediator ? 

The reader will obferve that Dr. Knowles’s lift of facts from 
the fcriptures, and the early part of the firft century, is indeed 
very inconfiderable; but as he advances to the fecond, third, 
and fourth centuries, trinitarian expreffions are more ftrong and 
frequent ; and he proves evidently by them, that the doctrine of 
Chrift’s divinity was held by many of the ancient Fathers. Let 
us, however, invert the order of his inquiry, beginning 
with the fourth, and ending with the firft century, and his tef- 
timonies will refemble a river, which, the further it is traced 
upward, the narrower and fhallower it will be found. 

The learned author is furprized that Dr, Larsner fhould 
fcarcely produce a paflage that might confirm the doctrine of 
Chrift’s divinity ; but why fhould he wonder at this, when 
Dr. L.’s attention was not direéted to any particular doctrine, 
—— general credibility of the gofpel? Dr, K.’s readers will 
have*more reafon to be furprized that he fhould have recourfe ta 
Tertullian, to afcertain the meaning of the phrafe & ¢ic:, when 
the {cripture has done this by its various applications of it, 

Prefled as we are by other matters, we muft pafs over feveral] 
paflages, on which we purpofed to have offered a few ftritures ; 
and we have no doubt but our readers wil] pardon the omif- 
fion: for to what does this ftatement of ancient opinions 
amount? Suppofing it proves that Chrift was formerly wor- 
fhipped as God, we mutt {till have recourfe to the {criptures to 
Jearn on what authority. Let contending parties difpute and 
wrangle as long as they pleafe, about the Fathers, they muft at 
Jaft agree to difcard them ; and to make their final decifive ap- 
peal to the Jaw and the teftimony. Nioo oy: 





Art. XVI. Obferwations on the firft Part of Dr. Knowles’s Teftime- 
nies from the Writers of the firft four Centuries. In a Letter 
toa Friend. By Capel Lofft. 8vo. pp. 130. 2s. 6d, fewed. 
Johnfon. 1789. 

Dr. Know es might be affured that his Fe/imonies would 
attract particular animadverfione In Mr. Capel Lofft, they 
have 
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have found a prompt as well as a learned anfwerer. This 
gentleman had no fooner perufed, than he fat himfelf down 
.to reply to them ; and, in one day, produced the Letter to a 
Friend, which conftitutes the firft part of the pamphlet before us, 
In order to prove that Chrift was confidered as an obje& of di- 
vine worfhip by his difciples, Dr. Knowles quotes Matt. xxviii. ) 
17. where it is related by the Evangelift, that when they faw 
bim they WORSHIPPED (nyoreniog him. Mr. L. however, QO 
fhews, that the verb zpocavvéw gots not always fignify to pay 
divine honours, for it is ufed to defcribe the behaviour of the } | 
Shunamite to Elifa§: ‘Eecey éxi tig wedas aute ua: mooremvyncey a | 
emi tiv rv. 2 Kings, iv*. 37. He contends alfo, with Mr.Linds ; 
fey, that a Being to whom all power ‘is given,” cannot be 7@€ 
God; and that the word éézcia,by its very etymology, mutt fignify h 3 59 : 
permiffive or derived power. But words are not always ufed 
with an accurate view to their etymology, even in the {crip- 
tures ; we would therefore caution religious difputants againft 
placing too great a reliance on fuch arguments. In Jude, 25. 
Ef€zoia is afcribed to the only wife God. 

What Dr. K. advances refpecting baptifm zm the name of 
Chriff, that it manifefts him to have been an object of adora- 
tion, Mr. L. endeavours to invalidate, by mentioning what is 
faid of the Ifraelites, that they were baptized unto Mofes, which 
could not mean that they worfhipped Mofes. ‘Ihe cafe of the 
protomartyr, Stephen, is not overlooked ; but we have always 
thought it has obtained too much notice in this controverfy ; 
for the exclamation of a man in the extacy of a vifion, or the 
agony of torture, fhould not be deemed {ufficient to regulate 
the practice of the church, in a matter where there is no direct 
command, 

In replying to what the author of the Tettimonies advances, 
in proof of the divinity of Chrift, from the fcenic reprefenta+ 
tion in the Revelations (Rev. v. 13.), where all creatures in 
heaven and on earth, are defcribed as offering praife to him 
who fitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb, Mr. L. introe 
duces the following remarks by way of note (p. 14.) : 

‘ Even Poets we interpret with more attention to the natural 
import and tenor of their writings, than we fometimes do the 
ScripTuRE. When Homer fays, Il. xi. 760. 

Navres 3 evxlowlo QEQN AIL, Nésogs DAvdsar, 

we co not imagine an equality to be infinuated. We have in that 
inftar'ce no particular fyftem to which words muft become fubfer- 
vient. Yet our ideas of the De1ry we have been enabled to ren- 
der lefs imperfect than his. Mr. Pope + was very naturally ftruck 
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with the analogy between this paflage and that 1 Chron. xxix. 20. 
Yet though in che one it is faid, they gave praife to Jurpirer and 
to Nestor, and in the other, that they bowed their head, and 
WORSHIPPED the Lord and the King, the Pagan poet will hardly be 
fufpected of equalling Nefor to Jupiter, and ftill lefs the facred 
hiltorian, of reprefenting the Fewi/h people, at the folemn dedication 
of the Temple, as paying that Worsuip to Davin, which they 
knew was appropriated to THE SUPREME.’ 

To this fhort letter, which fcarcely occupies 23 pages, are 
fubjoined fome critical notes and ingenious appendices. In 
thefe, Mr. Lofft has proved himfelf qualified for entering the lifts 
againft Dr. Knowles; and, confident of victory, he humor- 
oufly intimates, that the wounds which his adverfary may re- 
ceive through the helmet of orthodoxy may haften the appli- 
cation of a mitre. But this remedy is not always applied in 
thefe cafes ; every H*#*** js not rewarded witha bifhopric. No 
matter —— we recommend Dr, K. to meet Mr, L. in the clofet, 
and confider the faéts which he has ftated againft the Tefti- 
monies. The abftract of the evidence, concerning the reading 
in 1 John, v. 7. given:in Appendix r. in which, from the 
omiifion of this paflage in all the ancient MSS. of the Greek 
Teftament, and in all the ancient verfions, and from the 
filence of the Greek fathers refpecting it, he demonftrates it 
to be fpurious, deferves attention. Appendix 4. on the term TRI- 
NITY, its introduction and effec?s, we would alfo recommend to 
the notice of the theological reader. 

‘The pamphlet is, throughout, fenfibly written; it fhews 
Mr. Lofft to bea good divine, though he wears a brown coat ; 
and we hope it will at leaft contribute to banifh certain words 
and phrafes from this controverfy, which are not only unau- 
thorized by the fcriptures, but which cannot poflibly affift hu- 
man comprehenfion, or enlarge our knowlege of a fubje& 
which we confefs to be myfterious. | 
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Art. XVII. Alcibiade. i. e. Alcibiades. Printed in Athens, and 
fold in Paris, 8vo. 4 Vols. about 230 Pages each. 178g. 


HisTORICAL romance is not fo eafy a fpecies of compofi. 
tion, as fome writers feem to imagine ; the appellation itfelf in- 
volves a kind of incongruity; and to reconcile us to it, re- 
quires the exertion of no common abilities: without great 
judgment in felecting the ftory, and great art in conduding it, 
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we are either wearied with a minute detail of events already 
well known, or fhocked by the manifeft violation of hiftori- 
cal truth and probability. But dificult as it is, efpecially 
without the embellifhments of poetry, to aflociate hiftory and 
fiction, ftill more fo is the tafk attempted by the author of 
this work : who, by calling it a dramatic hiftorical romance, 
afpires to athird charaéter, in which, excellence can be at- 
tained only by fuperior genius and extraordinary talents. It 
was originally written in German by M. Meissner, but is 
greatly altered by the French tranflator, who complains that 
the author had exhaufted his dramatic powers in the firft and 
fecond volumes, and had funk into the mere hiftorian in 
the two laft. With all its prefent improvements, we cannot 
think it entitled to much praife ; its novelty is to be fought ra- 
ther in the form than in the fubftance, the beft part of whick 
is little more than what Plutarch has related of Alcibiades, re- 
tailed in dialogues, and thus converted into a feries of fcenes, 
which the writer connects by briefly relating the events that 
introduce them. In the chara&ter and hiftory of Alcibiades, 
there are many circumftances which, under the management 
of a good dramatic poet, might be rendered both interefting 
and inftructive : but a feries of dialogues is not a drama, and 
the life of a hero, from the cradle to the tomb, is a fubjec& 
much too diffufe for dramatic action. 

If the work before us is to be confidcred as a drama, we 
fuppofe the four volumes mult be looked of "28"t@fPefpond- 
ing with a divifion into four acts, which are denominated 
the childhood, youth, manhood, and old age of Alcibiades ; the laft 
is rather fuperfluous, as this extraordinary perfonage was not 
more than forty vears of age when he died ; and, indeed, eath 
of thefe periods is fo little marked, that the diftinétion is 
to be fought, not fo much in the contents, as in the title of the 
volume. 

Some of the dialogues are tolerably written ; but too many of 
them are relative merely to, what fome writers are pleafed 
to call, love. As aman of gallantry, Alcibiades was a hero 
peculiarly adapted tothe French tafte ; accordingly, the author 
and tranflator have taxed their invention to make amends for 
the rcferve of hiftory on this fubject, and to entertain their 
readers with what Cornelius Nepos, with great delicacy, ftyles 
edizfa delicate jocofeque fatta, and which he modeftly declines 
relating. For the fake of introducing thefe {cenes, the work 
fecems to have been written; they have, however, very little 
connection with the reft of the ftory, and are inferior to what 
are introduced, with much lefs impropriety, into moft of our 


modern novels and romances, 
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We cannot help accufing every writer of indecency, who, 
without any neceffity arifing from his fubject, and without 
even the flighteft pretence to moral inftruction, forces fcenes of 
this kind on his readers ; but more fevere cenfure is due to the 
author of thefe dialogues, for the impertinent levity with which 
he intrudes his own affectation of wit, by prefuming to repre- 
fent the feduction of innocence as a trifling offence, which wo- 
men eafily forgive ; and the refentment of injured relatives, as 
an unreafonable frowardnefs, that {carcely deferves the atten- 
tion of a favourite with the ladies. ‘The young man, for very 
young we muft fuppofe him to be, fhould be reminded, that 
this, fo far from giving him any pretenfions to wit, denotes 
him to be very filly, as well as very impudent; for no- 
thing but the moft contemptible folly could prompt even a 
bad man thus openly to infult the feelings of every friend to 


decency, virtue, and domeftic happinefs. Sow 





Art. XVIII, Principes philofophiques, politiques, et moraux: i.e. Phi« 
lofophical, political, and moral Principles: By Major Wess, 
Member of the Supreme Council of Berne, Commander of the 
Guards of the Republic, and Member of feveral Academies. 
yzmo. 3 Volumes; about 300 Pages ineach. Paris. 1789. 


THESE volumes contain a collection of effays on a variety 
of fubjects, thrown together without any attention to regula- 
rity Of asdessend method. They appear to be the occafional 
effufions of an amiable and benevolent mind, which, though 
untrained by the regular difcipline of ftudy, has acquired fome 
knowlege from habits of reading, in the intervals of profef- 
fional employment; and ftill more from experience and in- 
tercourfe with the world. Hence they are written in a very 
lively manner, but are, in general, rather fuperficial; and, 
when he departs from the opinions commonly reccived, the 
author is not always remarkable for depth of thought, or acs 
curacy of reafoning. In fhort, there is fo much good-nature 
and humanity, as well as good fenfe, in this work, that we 
cannot help liking the man, though we feel ourfelves inclined 
to difapprove fome of his aflertions as a philofophical and mo- 
ral writer. We refpect his intentions and honour his frank- 
nefs, when, in his apology for the book, he fays, 

‘ I here eitablifh the principles, which 1 with ] had imbibed in 
my earlieft years, and which [I would recommend to my children ; 
rags the neglect of which involyed me in much diltrefs ; 
rom which the obfervance of them relieved me gradually, raifed 
me above the ftation which my circumftances allowed me to hope, 


and, perhaps, diew down on me the bieflings of that Providence, 
i which, 
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which, during many years, feems to have prefided over my lot, 
and fo to have directed all the events of my life, as to render 
me, in my {phere of mediocrity, one of the happieft beings exift- 
ing.’ 
a that virtue alone is true wifdom, we heartily 
fubf{cribe to all that the author has faid in praife of ethics ; but 
we can fee no reafon why he fhould therefore exprefs a con 
tempt for all other branches of fcience; abufe logic and meta- 
pe as tending merely to produce pedantry” and impiety ; 
eny Newton and Boerhaave the title of philofophers ; and fay 
a the former, that ¢ he owed his reputation lefs to his real me+ 
rit, than to the obfcurity of his fubje&t, the national prefump- 
tion of the Englifh, and the exaggerated praifes of Voltaire, 
who did not like to applaud any; except thofe of a genius 
oppofite to his own.’ 

Paflazes of this kind incline us to think the worthy author 
miftaken, when he tells us, that * an informed reader will 
eafily fee that he might have written in a manner more pro- 
found and abftraéted, if he had chofen to do fo:’ we rather 
fufpect that he has already fometimes gone a little beyond his 
depth ; and, we believe, many will think this was the cafe in 
the places above mentioned. 

We hope the Major is not a married man ; for, with regard 
to the fair fex, he does not write with the feelings of a hufband 
ora father. By his own confeffion, he feems to have been a 
man of gallantry; and we have frequently. had reafon to ob- 
ferve, that fuch gentlemen, with all their pretended obfequi- 
oulnefs, do not entertain the moft refpectful fentiments of wo~ 
men. He afcribes fome excellencies to them; but, on the 
whole, he appears to confider them as objects rather of amufe- 
ment and gratification, than of rational and conftant attach- 
ment. They will not think themfelves much indebted to him 
for hinting, that, whether married or fingle, the chaftity of 
the moit virtuous is little calculated to refift an artful affail- 
ant; and that its prefervation is owing, rather to being ex- 
empted from temptation, or to the awkwardnefs. of the tempt- 
er, than to the fortitude of its poffeflor, In fhort, his eflays 
on modefty, chaftity, jealoufy, and love, had better have been 
omitted: the two former make a poor appearance in his fyftem 
of morals ; and the third looks as if it had been writtea by an old 
bachelor, ‘who had been a naughty boy in his time, or by a 
contented cuckold. Of love he feems to have no idea, except 
that of an appetite, which is foon cloyed, and muft then be 
panipered with dainties ferved up with all the feqfoning that 
imacinauon can fupp!y. | 
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As a politician, though ftill fuperficial, he appears to greater 
advantage. The tribute ‘of applaufe which he pays to our nation 
and conititution, is the more grateful, as it is paid with reluc- 


tance. 
‘ | ovght (fays he) to fpeak impartially of the Englith; for 


though I efleem them highly, Ido not love them. Their country 
ts the firft in which I fhould wifh to be born, but the laft in which 
I fhould chefe to refide as a ftranger, who is there as little re- 
fpe€tcd as the fews are in other places. The want ot focial viriues 
too often tarnithes their Avrore virtues.’ 

This is rather fevere ; but it feems to refult from fome per- 


fonal i! treatment which the Major may have received in Ene- 
Jand, and which has oceafioned a difgult of almoft every thing 
that is Enclifh, except liberty. 

His eflay on crimes and punifliments is one of the bef in 
the collection; and we heartily concur with him in withing, 
that thefe were more duly proportioned to each other than they 
are in moft countries. He particularly, and we think jufly, 
cenfures the law which condemns to death thofe mifcrable wa- 
men who are guilty of infanticide. ‘Ihe crime is horrid, and 
ought not to efcape punithment; but the circumftances under 
which it is committed, are, generally, fuch as render the cri- 
minal. an object of compatlion, becaufe fhe is prompted to 

uilt by thofe very feelings which indicate her being not 
totally abandoned to vice. The lofs of life is too fevere a 
punifhment for a crime which originates, not fo much from 
the depravity of the offender, as from the villany of her feducer, 
2nd the want of foundling hofpitals, or nusferies, under pro- 

er regulations, to. prevent tt. Befide, as the Major very 
jyullly obferves, penal Jaws have no concern with the moral 
turpitude, but only with the civil confequences, of crimes 5 
they are defigned, not vindictively to punith guilt, but to pre- 
vent a repetition of injuries to fociety, either by feparating cri- 
minals from it, or by making them a public example to deter 


others. In the cafe of infanticide, he maintains that the pue. 


nifhment, if capital, is .a greater injury to fociety than the 
crime itfelf; as the life of an adult is of much greater im- 
portance to "the public than that of a newly born infant. In 
fhort, in this, as in many other cafes, the Jaws of moft coun- 
trics are too ready to denounce a fentence of death ; than 
which, a folitary confinement, with a certain degree of ja- 
bour, under proper infpection and regulations, would be more 
efficacious in preventing the repetition of crimes, and, preferv- 


ing the peace of fociety. $ 
ow. 
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Art. XIX. Principia Syfematis Chirargie, Sc. i.e. Principles of 
a Syftem of modern Surgery. By Henry Caruisen, M.D. 
Profeffor of Surgery in the Univerfity of Copenhagen, firit Sur- 

eon to the Navy and Marines, Dire&tor and Surgeon of the Naval 

Hofpital, Member of the Royal College of Phylicians, Prefident 

of the Royal Society of Medicine at Copenhagen, Fellow of the 

Royal Societies of Sciences at Copenhagen, and of Surgery at 

Paris, and Member of the Society for the Encouragement of 

Arts, &c. in London.—The Fir Part. 8vo. pp. 687. Co- 

penhagen. 1738. 

Tue volume at prefent before us, which is the firft of M. 
Ca.uisen’s Syftem of Surgery, contains his introductory ob- 
fervations on the furgical art, and his principles of general 
furgery: it takes a view, likewifc, of the nature and treat- 
ment of local difeafes arifing from irritation, or from a folutioa 
of continuity. 

Surgery, as the author obferves, extends its operations to 
every difeafe in which external applications are requifite. But 
as the confideration of the art in this extenfive view, would, 
in fact, lead to an examination of almoft every particular in 

athology; and as this was foreign to his intention, he treats 
of thofe difeafes only, in which the external remedies conftitute 
the chief part of the cure. 

A ftate of general difeafes in the folid or fluid parts of the 
body, isa circumftance of rare occurrence. It was, however, 
thought neceflary to enter feverally on thefe general difeafes, in 
order to confider more diftinctly, and at large, the nature 
of general remedies 3 an examination which fhould, of courfe, 
precede cur inguiries into thofe complaints, whole caufes and 
cure are merely local. : 

In treating of local complaints, M. CaLiisen has endea- 
voured to reduce them into certain clafics, and to preferve a 
fyitematic order, though aware of the inconvenience and diffi- 
culty of fuch an arrangement ia a furgica! treatife. He has 
been defirous, alfo, as far as he could, to fhew the applica 
tion of general rules to the particular circumitances of local 
difeafes: thus following up his theory of general inflammation 
with an inquiry into inflammation, as exiiting in the feveral 
parts of the body, &c, 

The author gladly acknowleges the affitance which he has 
received from others, in the execution of this work. He has 
not, however, depended on their Jabours, but has examined 
for himfelf, fubjecting all his opinions to the fair teft of prac- 
tice, and multiplied experience. Nor has it feldom happened, 
that the moft brilliant, and, apparently, fol:d, theories have 
here failed him. 
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It is on experience, indeed, as he obferves, © that the furs 
geon muft rely. Let his mind certainly be informed by ftudy ; 
let him be inftructed by reading, and improved by thought; 
but let him not imagine, that by thefe alone he can fucceed in 
his arts. He muft enter the fchool of praétice, and there learn 
to eltimate the different nature of difeafes; he muft there 
notice the proper and diftinguifhing marks of each, and ob- 
ferve their occafional complications with others; and thus 
endeavour to penetrate into the inmoft recefles of the fcience, 
and to explore for himfelf thofe truths, of which it may 
juftly be faid, that they can only be made evident to eyes, 
which are fitted to behold them.’ 

It is but juftice, before we difmifs this article, to add, that 
we have been much pleafed with the general merit of M. Cat- 
LISEN’s book; the utility of which, in facilitating the ad- 
vances of ftudents, is evident. With refpeé& to its particular 
advantages and defects, we fhall be filent: as we expect foon 
to be in pofleffion of the remaining part of this fyftem, when 
we hope to make our readers better acquainted with its plan 
and execution. 0, 


” 





Arr. XX. Praxis Medica, &c. i. e. The Practice of Phyfic, fyf- 
tematically difplayed, and illuftrated by Cafes felected from the 
Diary * of the Rc yal Frederician Hofpital at Copenhagen. By 
Freperic Lewis Banc, M.D. Firft Phyfician to the Hofpital, 
and Profeffor of Medicine in the Univerfity of Copenhagen. 
8vo. pp. 596. Copenhagen. 1789. 

In compiling this ufeful work, M. Banc has principally di- 
rected his attention to four points; and has endeavoured to 
unite exact order, clearnefs of explanation, and concifenefs of 
manner, with convincing proof. ‘The neceflity of order, he ob- 
ferves, is evident in teaching a fcience, where a knowlege of 
fo many facts muft be gained ; where circumftances, agreeing 
in their nature, muft carefully be connected, and diffimilar 
appearances feparated ; and where general and univerfal truths 
muft be diftinguifhed from occurrences, which only partially or 
cafually happen. In his claffification, he has principally fol- 
lowed Sauvage, whofe method, on the whole, he prefers; allow- 
ing, however, no divifion of difeafes which docs not Jead to 
a difference in the mode of treatment, and thus rejecting thofe 
endlefs diftinctions which are tirefome to the teacher and per- 
plexing to the learner. 

As a practical treatife, alfo, and intended as a guide for 
thofe who are juft entering on their journey, as well as a com- 





* See the following Article. 
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panion to others, further advanced, M. Bana found it necef- 
fary that his book fhould contain that minute information 
which might enable the pupil, not only to detect difeafes, when 
prefent, but to proceed with fafety to their cure. He, theres 
fore, judges it infufficient merely to mark, in a general way, 
the indications of cure, and the remedies adapted to thofe in- 
dications ; and he alfo fhews the proper dofes of medicines, their 
compofition, and the effects arifing from their judicious com- 
bination with others ;- confidering, at the fame time, the fit 
feafon for adminiftering them, and the period during which it 
is advifable to perfift in their ufe. 

Concifenefs was the author’s next view; and this he under- 
ftands as confifting in the neglect of hypothefes, and points of 
difputes, as well as in paffing filently over the contradictory 
Opinions and advices of different writers, which would have 
augmented the fize of his book, without adding to its value. 
The laft rule which the author propofed for his conduct, 
was to admit no aflertions, without eftablifhing their truth by 
fatisfa€tory proofs. To this end, he has chofen to illuftrate 
his doctrines by cafes which happened under his own infpec- 
tion. His fyftem is founded, he obferves, on the experience 
of fifteen years, and is the refult of his obfervations in at leaft 
twenty thoufand cafes. 

In addreffing his work to his younger readers, for whofe ufe 
it is principally calculated, M. Banc advifes them, whether 
they confult his fyftem of medicine, or that of any other writer, 
to attend to one only, and implicitly to rely on the precepts 
which are contained in it. The perufal of different authors, 
at an early period of their ftudies, produces perplexities which 
they cannof folve, and uncertainties which will not eafily be 
removed. At an after-time, when their own experience {hall 
have enabled them to judge of the, imperfections of what they 
were taught, they may then, from the obfervations of other 
writers, confirm or difcard their former opinions. 

Such is the plan of M.-Bana’s fyftem of medicine ; and we 
are forry that the fhortnefs of the time, during which it has 
been in our pofleffion, added to the nature of the book, prevents 
us, at prefent, from entering into a more particular detail of 
its contents. We can only fay, on looking over it, that, 
though fometimes too fond of theoretical refearches, the au- 
thor feems, on the whole, to have fucceeded in what he has 
undertaken, and to have made us the acceptable prefent of a 
fyftem at once comprehenfive and concife ; and which, while 
it is © accommodated to the ftudent, may be read with emolu- 
ment by the more experienced practitioner.’ O 
‘ART, 
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Art. XXI. SeleRa Diarii, Se. i.e. A Selection of the moft ma- 
teria! Parts of a Diary; kept at the Royal Frederician Hofpitaf 
at Copenhagen. By Frep. Lewis Banc, M.D. 2 Vols. 
yzmo. About 2¢0 Pages in each. Copenhagen. 1789. 

Mf. Bana heing well aware of the value of a plain and 
faithful narration of occurrences in the practice of phyfic, has 
given an extenfive hft of cafes and difleftions. ‘Thefe two 
volumes contain a hiitory of the medical pra@ice of the hofpital 
at Copenhagen, for fix years; from the beginning of 1782, to 
the end of 1787. No artificial arrangement of difeafes is here 
obferved; each being noticed according to the month in 
which the patient was received into the hofpital. This order 
was followed, as being moft convenient for the purpofe of 
referring to thefe cafes as iuftrative of the author’s * Pradétice 
of Piyfic *.? It poficiles another advantage: it ferves to fhew 
what difeafes were moft prevalent at particular times; and 
points out, likewife, the different complaints which exifted at 
the fame period ;—and, by adding a copious alphabetical index, 
the author has fecured e: very benctit which might have attended 
a more methodical difpofition of his Huby eats. 

It is only necellury to add, that the cafes appear to be re- 
Jated with precifion and accuracy; while, from the judicious 
reflections with which they are accompanied, they cannot fail 
to afford much ufeful practical informaticn. O. 
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Law. 


‘ Art. 22. Original Precedents in Conveyancing, fettled and approved 
by the molt eminent Conveyancers; interfperfed with the Ob- 
fervations and Opinions of Couniel on various intricate Cafes. 
The whole feleéted trom the Draughts of actual Practice, and 
now firft publifhed under the Direction and immediate Infpection 
of Thomas Walter Williams, of the Inner ‘Temple, Barrifter at 

Law. 4Vols. 8vo. pp.ig30. 1). 4s. Boards. Kearfley. 

We fee no reafon to doubt the authenticity of the Precedents 
‘contained in this collection. To molt of them are annexed the 
names of the refpective conveyancers by whom they were prepared 
or approved. 

; Precifion and accuracy are of fo much i a toward quieting 
potlefions, and the prevention of difputes, that we fhall not quarrel 
with the prolixity obfervable in many of thefe draughts, if it, in 
any degree, conduces to fo cefirable an end. Perhaps it would 
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have been fufficient, after once inferting the common claufes and 
covenants which are to be found in almoft every deed, to have 
made references to them in the fubfequent cafes; for this would 
have faved thofe repetitions which unneceffarily fwell the volumes. T 


Art. 23. Cafes in Crown Law, determined by the Twelve Judges, 
by the Court of King’s Bench, and by Commiffioners of Oyer 
and Terminer, and General Gacl Delivery, from the 4th Year of 
Geo. II. to the zoth Year of Geo. III. By Thomas Leach, Efq. 
of the Middle Temple, Barrifter at Law. 8vo, pp. 450, and 
an Index. gs. 6d. Boards. Whieldon. 178g. ; 
The difficulty of obtaining corre&t accounts of the determinations 

of the judges, in criminal cafes, has long been felt and regretted. 

Almoft every cafe that is referved from the circuits, and the Old 

Bailey, is decided in private conferences among the judges at Ser- 

jeant’s Inn; and though the refult is known from the fate of the 

prifoner, yet the grounds and.principles on which the decifion pro- 
ceeded, are feldom declared in public. This appearance of 
yftery, on a fubje& in which all men are fo materially interefted, 

Is not, perhaps, very much to the honour of the judges; who un- 

doubtedly preferve minutes of the determinations at Serjeant’s Inn, 

though they are fomewhat folicitoufly withheld from the profeffion. 

Mr. Leach’s publication does not wholly remedy this defeét. The facts 

are given as they occurred at the trial; yet, in many cafes, we are 

only told that the judges were of opinion that the prifoner was pro- 


perly, or improperly, convicted; but we are not acquainted with any 


reafons on which the judgment is founded. In others, however, 
we have the arguments of counfel, at fome length; with the opi- 
nion of the court where the point was determined at the trial, 
which happens occafionally at the Old Bailey. 

Some miftakes occur in this work, for which we are utterly un- 
able to account, in the editor of Mr. Serjeant Hawkins’s Pleas of 
the Crown. But we truft that they will be rectified in a future edi- 
tion; and that, from the correétion and affiltance of gentlemen of 
the profeffion, which Mr. Leach candidly invites, this publication 
will become a valuable acquifition, in the line of criminal jurif- 


prudence. T. 


Art. 24. Reports of Ca/es determined in the King’s Courts, Dablin; 
with felect Cafes in the Houfe of Lordsof Ireland. PartI. Be- 
ginning Trinity Term 26 Geo. III. A. D. 1786, and ending 

_ with the Cafes in the Houfe of Lords before Eafter Term, . 
27 Geo. III. By G. W. Vernon, and J. B. Scriven, Efquires, 
Barrifters at Law. &vo. pp. 470. 8s. Boards. Printed at 
Dublin. London, Brooke. 

_ We confider the commencement of regular reports of the deci- 
fions that pafs in the courts of juflice in Ireland, as the natural re- 
fult of their judicial independence. While there exifted an appeal 
to England in the deraier resort, the Irifh were obliged to look up to 
cur courts as the fource of legal knowlege. Many warm fficnds 
to both countries objected to their feparation; and though the de- 
terminations of the Englifh courts are {till refpected as authorities, 
" REV. JAN» 1790. H and 
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and cited as fuch in the work before us, flight deviations in the ex- 
ofition of the law will foon lead to greater; till, at length, the 
Ce of the two kingdoms will bear only a general and remote re- 
femblance.—We truft, however, that a family likenefs will be long 
‘ preferved. 

In thefe reports, we cannot but remark the confpicuous figure 
made by the Lord Chief Baron Yelverton. While this learned 
judge continues to prefide with the fame ability and Jearning, an 
Englifh lawyer will perafe, with pleafure, the reports of cafes de- 
termined in the court of Exchequer in Ireland. T. 


MILITARY. 


Art.25. An Addre/s to the Army; in Reply to Stri€tures, by Roderic 
M‘Kenzie (late Lieutenant in the 71ft Regiment), on Tarleton’s 
Hiftory of the Campaigns of 1780 and 1781. By the Hon. George 
Hanger, Major to the Cavalry of the Britifh Legion, commanded 
by Lieut. Col. Tarleton, and Captain in the Heffian lager Corps, 
Svo. pp.138 48. Boards. Ridgway. 1789: 

Colonel Tarleton diftinguifhed himfelf by his fpirited condu& in 

the American war ; and to add literary merit to military credit, he 

refolved, after the example of Czfar, to write his own Commen- 
taries*: Lieutenant Mackenzie animadverted on them with fome 
feverity + ; and now, Majer Hanger, on the behalf of Col. Tarleton, 
has recriminated on Lieut. Mackenzie, with equal, if not fuperior, 
afperity. Thefe writers have exercifed their pens on different 
motives; but without entering into their profefftonal views, we 
may take the liberty to obferve, what muft occur to every reader of 

Major Hanger’s publication, that had he difplayed lefs tartnefs, and 

lefs perfonal refentment, his friendfhip for Colonel Tarleton might 

have been exhibited with more dignity, and to better effect. 


MATHEMATICS, &c. N. 


Art. 26. Some Account of the Difcovery made by the late Mr. Fobn 
Dollond, F. R.S. which led to the grand Improvement of Re- 
frating Telefcopes, in order to correct fome Mifreprefentations, 
in foreign Publications, of that Difcovery: with an Attempt to 
account for the Miftake in an Experiment made by Sir Ifaac 
Newton; on which Experiment the Improvement of the Refraét- 
ing Telefcope entirely depended. By Peter Dollond, Member 
of the American Philofophical Society at Philadelphia. 4to. 
pp-15- 18. Johnfon. 1789. 

The nature of the late Mr. Dollond’s improvement of refraStin 
telefcopes, is fo generally known, that it feems needlefs to explain 
it here. It is fefficient to fay that, for fome years paft, it had been 
cuftomary with foreign writers to attribute, in a fort of indire& 
way, this capital improvement to others; and particularly to 
the late M. Klinginftiern of Upfal, and M. Euler of Peterburg. 
But in the year 1783, M. Fu/s, profeflor of mathematics at Peter{- 
burgh, writing the eulogy of M. Euler, thought proper to give the 





* See Rev. vol. Ixxvii. p.75. + Ib. vol, lxxviii., p. 117. 
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whole difcovery, in exprefs terms, to that celebrated mathematician. 
Mr. Peter Dollond, therefore, thought it incumbent on him to fet 
this matter in its proper light; and to prove that his father has the 
true claim to the honour of this important difcovery. We think he 
has fully and clearly performed this tafk, fo far, at leaft, as re- 
lates to the claims which have been made on the parts of Mefirs. 
Euler and Klinginftiern, by their friends and adherents; for thofe 
gentlemen, as Mr. Dollond fhews, never entertained the moft 
diftant idea of claiming it themfelves. 

The reafon which Mr. Dollond afligns why Sir Ifaac Newton 
miffed this difcovery, when he made the fame experiment by which 
Mr. Dollond difcovered it, is ingenious and probable. He firft 
informs us that, in. Newton’s time, all optical inftruments were 
made of a fort of glafs which was imported from Venice; and 
which is nearly of the fame refractive quality with crown glafs; and 
he infers, from this circumftance, and from the fpecific gravity of 
Newton’s prifm, that they were made of this glafs; in which cafe, 
the refult muft have been what Newton found it: whereas, if his 
experiment had been performed with prifms of flint glafs, he 
muft have made the difcoveries that Mr. Dollond made almoft a 
century afterward. W, 


Art. 27. An Inquiry into the Copernican Syftem, refpe&ting the 
Motions of the Heavenly Bodies; wherein it is proved, in the 
cleareft Manner, that the Earth has only her Diurnal Motion, 
and that the Sun revolves round the World; together with an 
Attempt to point out the only true Way whereby Mankind can 
receive any real Benefit from the Study of the Heavenly Bodies. 
By John Cunningham. 8vo. pp.75. 18. 6d. Parfons. 1789. 
Mr. John Cunningham is a more formidable difputant than we 

have, lately, met with; for when he finds any thing to fay againft 

his opponent’s arguments, he fays it; and when he can find nothing, 
he tells him plainly, he believes nothing of the matter. In this 
way, Mr. Cunningham has demolifhed the Copernican fyftem, and 
eftablifhed one of his own on the ruins of it; which fhews that the 
whole heavens and the earth are emblematical, and reprefent ‘ the 
incomprehenfible Je Hovau—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, thining 
forth in all the glory of fovereign grace.’ He has alio difcovered 
fomething, exceedingly bad, relative to ‘ great orators;’ who, from 
the bafeft motives, publicly oppofe both falfehood and truth, in 
order to turn thofe out of office who are in, that they may get in 
themfelves ; together with many other points of equal importance : 
but as they are alfo equally above our comprehentfion, we fhall fay 
no more about them. w. 


-PoeEtRY and DRAMATIC, 


Art. 28. Anthologia: or, A Colle&ion of Flowers. In blank 
Verfe. By the Rev. Philip Bracebridge Homer, A. M. Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 4to. pp. 25. 1s. Robfon and Clarke. 1789. 
This little colle€tion is compofed of verfes on Infancy; the 

Snow-drop ; the Crocus; the Violet; Moonlight; and Love. 
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_ We cannot difcern any thing very charaéteriftic in Mr. H.’s 
poetry. His verfes, like the generality of his fubjeéts, are fimple 
and pretty. We would willingly give a fpecimen: vut, proba- 
bly, it would be old to many of our readers; as thefe poems, we 
believe the «whole of them, have already appeared in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. ©. 
Art.29. David againft Goliath. A Poem. Written by a Lay- 
- man, to refute the Tenets of Dr. Prieftley, as the redoubted 

Hero of the Unitarian, Arian, and Socinian Principles, &c. 

8vo. PP. 55. is. Parfons, &c. 1789. 
‘ This David looks on Dr. Prieftley as 

‘— one 
Who hath all other giants far outdone.’ 


True it is that the Doétor has never been backward to enter the 
lifts with his opponents. All allow that he has wielded, his wea- 
ons with dexterity; yet, notwithitanding his prowefs, he has ne- 
ver ventured to take up the gauntlet of his rhiming antagonifts : 
they are the only adverfaries that can boaft of having put the 
Doétor to filence. : os 

The piece now before us, brings to our recolleétion, a thing, 
which we met with fome few years back, called the ‘* Chriftian 
Warrior,” the production of a teacher of pfalmody, fomewhere in 
the country. This fon of Sternhold and Hopkins thus called on 
his brother metre-mongers to aflift in putting to flight the Deifts 
(for fuch is the appellation uniformly beftowed by them on the 
oppofers of the doctrine of the Trinity): 


** When Deifts fend their books abroad 

To undermine the church of God, 

Chrift’s foldiers thould take David’s fling, 

And down fuch hellifh traitors bring :” 
and not doubting that numbers would obey the call, with a true 
prophetic fpirit, which often reprefents things future as things 
prejent, he exultingly exclaimed, 

** Salvation’s finging birds are come :”’ 
and fo it is; for here is one of thefe finging birds, fure enough. 
——He profefles himfelf a true babe of grace, and tells us Reviewers 
that we fhould 

‘ Grace extol, and cry down human merits ;’ 





fhrewdly fufpecting, we imagine, that he has a chance for a fa-. 


vourable fentence in our court on no other plan of criticifing. But 
qn any plan, he may reft affured that the opinion of our fovereign 
refpecting his merits, muft inevitably accord with that which he 
afcribes to the * King of Canterbury,’ 

* Our menarch thinks thou art a curious wag.’ 
I is true 

‘ That as the wind blows where its author lifts, 

Sometimes this heav’n-born foul is in the mitts.’ 


And then, indeed, nothing is left for us but to follow the clue 
which he has given : 
™ « Be 
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Can’t prove his tenets, there mutt be a fraction, 
Which muft evince his brains arein diftraction.” 

But when he is not quite ourof fight, this David is 4 moft ad- 
snirable fecond to the ‘* Chritian Warrior ;” or, rather, hedeferves 
to be firft in command. 

_ In conduing the conteft, he has chofen, for the fcene of ac- 
tion, the ground of Faith; wholly difclaiming that of reafon. and 
nature ; and never did we {ee craven ftick clofer to his dunghill. 
Of his ground, he is fo confident that he cautions all Trinitarians 
againft quitting it; and forewarns them that they muft expect no- 
thing but defeat, if they do not attend to his advice. He cone 
fiders Bifhop Horfley as totally difcomfited ; and attributes his ill- 


© Be fure if our arithmerical taction t 


. faccefs folely to his imprudence in forfaking the proper field of 


combat. Of this Right Rev. Divine’s attack, the author thus 
difcourfes with the * King of Canterbury :’ 
¢ He fought with him who near thy tent now ftands, © 
But could not bring him to thy royal hands ; 
His aims and arms fo likethe giant’s own, 
Who could expect he’d wear the victor’s crown ? 
I think one weak though bluft’ring hot onfet 
Was not defign’d to kill, but make him fret ; 
Which was to fhew he’s better learn’d in Greek ; | 
That blow cou!d only caufe his head to ache, 
Or ftimulate his mind revenge to take. : 
Bat had his eye been fingle to God’s glory, 
He’d not have told his own, but Chrift’s bi/tory.’ 


Our David’s Pegafus is fo eager for the combat, that, at times; 
he cannot be reftrained within the bounds of his ordinary: fettled 
pace, but abfolutely runs away with his rider. The king of Can- 
terbury being a fpectator of one of thefe vagaries, exclaims, 

‘ I fee, my lad, thy courage rifes hot, 

From flow Iambics thou’aft to Trochees got. 

I own that thou haft done a valiant deed, 

But he’s not of proud Rome’s carnivorous breed ; 
He’s of Mahomet, Gog-Magog defcent, 

His life in wars from youthful days avzre f{pent.’ 

After fuming thus before he comes to action, our readers wil] 
readily conceive how he muft rage during the heat of the battle. 
We will juit add a fhort fpecimen of his mode of fighting; pre- 
mifing that he deals much in triplets, for which he gives the fol- 
lowing weighty reafon : : 

* And though my triple lines ye oft fhall fee, 
Be not difpleafed at their frequency, 
When they appear, think on the Trinity.” 


David thus begins his * bluftering hot onfet:? 
‘ God foys, ’tis fo and fo; thou fay’ft, ’tis not: 
What devil-like affurance halt thou got ?? 
H 3 And 
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And toward the conclufion, Jefus Chrift is made to addrefs the 
Doétor at the day of judgment, in the following words: 

* For as the Father’s life is in himfelf, 

So in MYSELF is mine—you horrid elf ! 

I alfo faid, ‘* Ere Abraham was I am,”’ 

But all my words you treated as a fham,’ &c. 7 


Thus is the conteft conduéted through three books: and the au- 
thor feems not to defpair of victory, fagacioufly obferving, 
‘ The Lord could make an afs when he thought fit, 
To quite confound a felfith Seer’s beft wit.’ 


So indeed we are told ; but we do not think that the long-eared 
tribe have any profpect of triumphing in the prefent cafe, by a re- 
petition of the miracle wrought on one of their fraternity. 


Art. 30. A Dofe for the Dofors; or, the Efculapian Labyrinth 
explored. In a Series of Infiru€tions to young Phyficians, Sur- 
geons, Accouchers, Apothecaries, Druggifts, and Chymifts. In- 
terfperfed with a Variety of rifible Anecdotes affecting the Fa- 
culty. Infcribed to the College of Wigs. By Gregory Glyfter, 
an old Praétitioner. 4to. pp. 73. 38.6d. Kearfley. 1739. 
This is one of the moit paltry of all the pretenfions to {martnefs, 

with which we have been peftered, fince Swift’s Advice to his Ser- 
vants overwhelmed us with imitative attempts at irony, intelligi- 
ble only to the authors, and mith humour which, in every fenfe 
of the word, may be termed dad. Yet for this naufeous dofe, the 
patient is to pay three fhillings and fixpence but Gregory Glytter 
1s 


‘ an old practitioner !’ 0. 


Art. 31. 4 Poem in Hudibraftie Verfe; with an explanatory Pre- 
face, addrefied to the Nobility, Gentry, and others, curious 
in their Carriages, &c. &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 36. 18. Dickie. 1789. 
The object. of this writer is to fatirize an eminent coachmaker 

(Mr. Hackwood, as he is here termed), for employing common car- 

penters to the exclufion of workmen who have ferved an appren- 

ticefhip to the trade. What may be the merits of the caufe, we 
are not to determine. Non noffrum eft. 

Unfortunately, we poffefs little judgment in serrefrial carriages : 
concerning the car of Apollo, indeed, we might fay fomething ; 
put we fear that this honeft workman will never be coachmaker 
to the God of Verfe. Certainly, in the prefent jobb, he has 
handled his tools as unfkilfully as any common journeyman car- 
penter could have done in building a coach. 


Art. 32. The dramatic Pieces, and Poetry of William Nation, Junr. 
including the School for Diffidence, Mifcellanies, a Collection 
of Songs, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 144. 38. Plymouth, printed 
for the Author, and fold by Law, &c. in London. 178g. 

‘ My power to fcribble, pray don’t doubt, 
Nor frown at my endeavor :— 
Wherever you find merit out, 
You meet with—-somETHING CLEVER” 


This 
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This we take to be what is fometimes called a srui/m. But 
again, 
¢ Should you my latent worth difcern 

(For none yet faw it ever) ; 
I’ll own you’ve prying eyes, and learn 

To charm with—soMETHING CLEVER!” 
Echo,—** Crever !! 1” O. 


Art. 33. The Engiifo Tavern at Berlin. A Comedy, in three 
Aéts. 8vo. pp. 48. 18.6d. Harlow or Robinfons. 1789. ° 
Of the elegant language in which the perfonages in this smportant 

drama converfe, take the following as a {pecimen : 

Mr. Conrade (the innkeeper). ‘ Vl drefs, my dear, for to re- 
ceive gentlemen who may ftep in.’ 

Mrs. Conrade. * But for to fix any fum, I muft confult my 
hufband? 

Mr. Lambert. ‘ You ought not to take advantage for to treat 
us with contempt? 

Mrs. Lambert. ‘« You muft tafte it for to keep me company.’ 

Baron Am/dorf. ‘* So thou muft excufe my claiming the title 
of thy brother far to get admittance.’ 

Frederic 2nd, hing of Prufia. * Poor Lambert! who has fuffered 


want thyfelf, for to fuccour thy mother !” 
Reviewers. ‘ Surely,’ we fhall not go for to criticife this thing : 


- . . he 3 
for as to comedy, ‘ ¢o be fure, it is none, Sir. oO. 


Art. 34. The Sword of Peace; or, a Voyage of Love; a Come- 
dy, in five Aéts. Performed at the Theatre Royal in the Hay- 
market. 8vo. pp. 66. 1s.6d. Debrett. 1789. 

The materials of which this drama is compofed, are but flight. 
Eliza and Louifa Moreton pay a vifit to the coaft of Coromandel, 
* not to make, but to receive a fortune;’ which it feems had 
been left to them on that condition. One of them, however, 
Louifa, was charged with another commiflion from Sir Thomas 
Clairville ; a commiffion, which perhaps it was rather fingular to 
intruft to a lady, It was to purchafe from Lieutenant Dormer, 
a {word, which had been left to him by Sir Thomas’s nephew, 
and for which the was to offer in exchange the legacy left to Sir 
Thomas himfelf, amounting to five thoufand pounds.—As might 
be expected, at leaft in a play, the hero reluCtantly parts with the 
{word, but abfolucely refufes all pecuniary return, and thus gains 
the heart of the fair lady. This circumftance gives the comedy 
its firft title. 

In the mean time, Eliza, who had loft her heart before fhe 
quitted England, but had been feparated from her lover by the 
caprice of his parents, here again, on this coaft fo favorable to 
Love, meets with him, and rewards his unchangeable affection. 
Thus proving that, if thefe ladies did not, like the generality of 
our fex, vifit India to get fortunes, they certainly vifired it to 
get hufbands. 

The incidents, by which this ftory is enabled to fill up five acts, 
are neither many nor interefting. The characters, alfo, are faintly 
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coloured. We are happy, however, to learn that one of them, 
David Northcote, is drawn from the life. On the whole, the 
Sword of Peace poffeffes fome interefting fcenes, which, doubtlels, 
were much improved by judicious repreientation. Oo. 


Art. 35. The Man of Enterprize, a Farce. As it is acted by his 
Majelty’s Servants, of the Theatre Royal, Norwich. $8vo. 1s, 
Robinfons, &c. 1789. 

- 'This bagatelle,’ fays the author ®, in his preface, ¢ produced 

a hearty laugh in the theatre.’ We doubt not the truth of this 

information, as this little performance has alfo diverted us in the 

erufal. To raife a good laugh, is the main end of thefe dramas 
of the lower order; and when this purpofe is happily effected, the 
defign is anfwered, and criticifm is excluded.—Mr. Shillito is like-. 
wife, as we find by ap advertifement at the end of this farce, the 
author of The Country Book-Club, a poem, with which we were 

agreeably entertained about a year ago. Sce Rev. vol, Ixxix. 


“p77: 


Art. 36. 4 foort Critici/m on the Performance of Hamlet, by Mr. 
Kemble. 8vo. 6d. Hookham. 

This critic, who is a warm admirer of Mr. Kemble, feems to be 
a tolerable judge of aclingJ but he is fo indifferent a writer, that 
we think him inexcufable’ for not fubmitting his remarks to the 
revifal and correction of fome judicious friend, before he ventured 
to lay them before that Public, of whom he, furely, deems too 
lightly, when he talks of endeavouring to ‘ root out thofe nar- 
row prejudices from the minds of THE PUBLIC AT LARGE, which 
are as detrimental to the improvement of our prefent race of tra- 
gedians, as they are difgraceful to the nation we live in—’ AA lit- 
tle more modefiy might, perhaps, have prevented his readers 
from conceiving a prejudice again{t the critic himfelf, on perufing 
the foregoing paflages, which they will encounter at the very out- 


fet of his pamphlet. See Pref. p. 8. 


History and BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 37. CharaGers, or Hiftorical Anecdotes of all the Kings and 
Queens of England, from William the Conqueror to the prefent 
Time, impartially delineated, &c. &c. By William Heckford, 
Efg. 12zmo. pp. 290. 3s. fewed. Robinfons. 

We lately reviewed a work of the fame nature with the prefent, 
in three volumes, by Mr. Holt ; but the latter gave, in addition, 
* Notes, biftorical,’ which conftituted an advantage not pofleffed by 
Mr. Heckford’s work. 

Mr Heckford has made this abridgment partly from the writings 
of Bifhop Burnet, Lord Clarendon, Rapin, Hume, Mrs. Macau- 
Jay, Smollett, and others; and has added, by way of appendix, 
the charafters of Oliver Cromwell, Admiral Blake, the Duke of 


—— | 





_® Mr. Shillito ; as appears from the name fubjoined to the de- 
dication to Lord Galway. 
Marl- 
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Marlborough, the King of Pruffia, by Maupertais, and of M. de 
Voltaire, {uppofed to be written by the great FReDERIC. 

The fentiments of Mr. H. are thofe of a friend to liberty; and 
as his pen feems guided by impartiality, his work is worthy 
to be put into the hands of young readers. G-2. 


Art. 38. The Hifforian’s Pocket Difionary; annexing Dates to the 
memorable Occurrences, from the eartieft Periods of Hiftory to 
the prefent Time: relative to Academies in Europe, Accidents, 
Incidents, Battles, Sea Fights, &c. &c. Allo, the Sovereigns of 
England and Scotland; dittinguified Painters, &c. and eminent 
Men of all Profeflions. 12mo. pp.360. 38+ Boards. Mur- 
ray. 1788. 

The title-page fuiliciently explains the defign, and points out the 
contents, of this publication.; Its merit depends on its accuracy and 
authenticity ; on which particulars, it is not eafy to decide, without 
a greater expence of time than we can afford to this article. The 
introduction to it is abridged from that which was prefixed to Mor- . 


timer’s Student’s Pocket Dicionary.—See Rev. vol. lvii. p. 379. pe 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 39. A Treatife on the Coal Trade. By Charles Beaumont, ‘ 
4to. pp. 55. 5s. ftitched. Robinfons. 1789. ; 
Dealers in all the great articles of regular confumption, are fufpetcts 
ed of combining to keep up the prices; and itis certain, thata fyftem 
of policy is conftantly followed in every branch of trade, to im- 
prove and take advantage of all contingencies. Happily, how- 
ever, for fociety, prudent regulations and competition generally 
counteract fuch confpiracies; for {mall dealers, who want bofinefs, 
feize the opportunity, and keep down the exorbitant demands 
of their more opulent brethren. Parliament has lately provided 
fome means to Gciflolve combinations among the coal-dealers in 
London; and the prefent writer carries us to the pits, to explain 
a {cheme employed by the coal-buyers, to the prejudice of the 
owners of the mines, and to which, it is faid, they expofe them- 
felves by working too many at one time, without benefiting the 
public. The author, who appears to have a due knowlege of a 
fubject which is not familiar to us, inftructs the miner in the Scotch 
mode of digging coal, fo as to raife it large, and reduce the wafte 
in fmall coal and culm; and from the great demand for our coal 
abroad, particularly in Holland, where. they cannot find any fub- 
ftitute for it in their manufaflories, and where they raife a re- 
venue On its importation, he recommends increafing the duty on 
its export, to enjoy a fhare of that revenue on our peculiar pro- 
duce. Befide this, he propofes, in favour of Newcaitle, that all 
rivers whence coal is fhipped, fhould be fubje& to the fame duty. 
that is paid in the Tyne; and he offers a regulation for rendering 
the price of this important article uniform in the London market. 
His reprefentations appear to be juft and candid; but, with a 
greater attention to language, might, we think, have been ftated 


with more perfpicuity. 
N. Art. 
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Art. 40. Memoirs relative to the Campaign of 1788, in Sweden. By 
his Serene Highnefs Prince Charles of Heffe, Commander-in-chief 
of the Danith “Auxiliary Army. ‘Tranflated from the French, 
with thirty-three Vouchers. 8vo. pp. 187. 38. 6d. fewed. Bald- 
win, 1789. 

Connested as the Prince of Heffe was with both the potentates 
between whom he acted, his fituation, and the tafk afligned him, 
will appear to be of a very delicate nature! Thefe memoirs of his 
Swedith campaign, which have every appearance of being genuine, 
amount to a ful! juftification of his condudt in that expedition; and 
they are written in a very clear and eafy flyle. The correfpondence 
between the contending parties, and other official documents, which 
compofe the greater part of this fma]l volume, and which are exhi- 
bited bosh in the original French and in English, render the nar- 
rative far more fatisfactory, than it could be without fuch authentic 


illuftrations. N. 


Art. 41. An Appeal tothe Members of the Univerfity of Oxford, relat- 
ing to the Rev. Dr. White’s Bampton Lectures. By No Acade- 
mic. 8vo. pp. 31. 18. Gd. Kearfley. 1789. 

A flaming invective againft the celebrated Bampton Lecturer ; in 
which we meet with fo little candour, and fo much acrimony, that 
we cannot, with a due regard to decency, recommend this pam- 
phlet. Weare, however, well pleafed with the following juft tefti- 
mony to the perfonal and literary merit of the late Mr. Badcock : 

* Mr. Badcock poffeffed that erudition, tafte, and judgment, thofe 
eminent excellencies of genius, which invigorated the powers of his 
underftanding, and animated the faculties of his mind. His eru- 
dition was fuperior, his knowledge extenfive, his tafte elegant, and 
his judgment accurate. Hewas manly, liberal, and candid in his 
opinions of men and things. Atthe fame time, the gentlenefs of 
his manners, his amiable affability, his puerile’ [we cannot think 
this epithet happily chofen ] ‘ modeity, in no inferior degree afloci- 
ated to form his domeftic character. He could unite the eguam in 
rebus arduis with practical philofophy: and had he lived, he would, 
doubtlefs, have been a con{picuous ornament to the church, and to 


the world. To yao yeous ess Bary jure” 


Art. 42. A brief Account of the Ifand of Antigua, together with the 
Cultoms and Manners ot its Inhabitants, as well White as Black. 
As alfo, an accurate Statement of the Food, Clothing, La- 
bour, and Punifhment of Slaves. In Letters to a Friend. 
Written in the Years 1786, 1787, and 1788. By John Luff- 
man. izmo. pp.180. 3s. fewed. Cadell. 1729. 

This account of Antigua, and of its inhabitants, contains no- 
thing very interefting or new. What is here told, might be 
learned from half an hour’s converfation with a native; which, in 
this country, it often falls to the lot of moft people to enjoy: and 
would be related, we truft, with as much accuracy, and perhaps 
more elegance. Even in table.talk, we fhould be furprifed to 
hear our companion fay, that he is * not a little troubled with a 
yafh-over the greatclt part of his body, which itches éutollerabl 
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(p. 14): or to learn that a particular ‘ di/cription of men /port {e- 
veral difhes at their tables’ (p. 43); and that ‘ at the houfes of the 
principal merchants and planters, claret is the rage.’ (p.51). 

Neither does the author’s intelligence feem, at all times, perfe@ly 
correct. At p.17, it is faid, that the ‘ judges of the Court of Ex- 
chequer are not lawyers, but planters, who are frequently dictated 
to, and even direéted by the barrifters, particularly when any 
caufe which requires legal knowlege is in queftion, thereby giving 
up their honeft opinions to the chicanery and artifice of an infolent 
and over-bearing pleader.’ Judging from our acquaintance with 
fome of the neighbouring iflands, we take this to be an unfair 
ftatement. We cannot be furprifed that judges, not verfed in law, 
fhould, in legal points, be guided by the opinion of men bred up 
in its ftudy: but we have reafon to believe, that thefe judges are 
not likely to be intimidated by the infolence of an over-bearing 
pleader. We are not, however, defending this mode of admi- 
niftering juftice ; yet we queftion whether its end has not been de- 
feated more frequently by obftinacy and want of information in the 
judges, than by infolence and ‘ brow-beating’ in the counfel. 

But waving further remarks on this head, we will extract, 
without any comment, what appears the moft material part of the 
author’s information concerning the flave trade. 

‘ Ifthe African flave trade is abolifhed, and if flavery is ftill 
continued here, fome wholefome laws for the better clothing and 
feeding of flaves will be abfolutely neceffary, for population will 
not increafe under the difadvantages of hard labour, and indifferent 
food and raiment; and I have not a doubt, that if thefe people 
were well fed, and treated in fuch a manner as human beings ought 
to be treated, the ftock of negroes already on this ifland, would be 
fufficient for all its purpofes, without any further fupplies from 
Africa. I do not advance this as a mere matter of {peculation, but 
{peak from faéts, and fhall adduce inftances of them. On the eftate 
of Mr. Martin (late treafurer to the Princefs Dowager of Wales) 
not one tenth of the negroes are Africans, and fuch of them as are 
from that country are the anceltors of the younger Creole flaves. 
On Sir Ralph Payne’s eftate, out of upwards of five hundred as fine 
flaves as any in the ifland, I have been weil informed, there és not 
even ten falt water negroes ; other plantations could be mentioned, 
where the flaves, Africans and Creoles, are nearly in the fame pro- 
portion as thofe already fpoken of; but as two is as fufficient as 
two hundred to fhew you that what I have advanced on the fubjec 
of propagation can be, nay is, effected by good ufage, I fhall not 
trouble you with a third. ‘The climate is fimilar to their own, but 
generally faid to be better, therefore the mortality among them 
cannot with juftice be placed to that account.. Now if this bufinefs 
of abolition takes place, and if there is not a very fharp look out 
kept, to prevent the {muggling of the produce of this ifland to the 
flave-market, which I fhould fuppofe will be the ifland of St. Eu- 
f}atia (as probably the French, Dutch, and Americans will be for 
pufhing this trade when abandoned by the Britifh), it will tend 
much to the hurt of the revenue, and be a means of weakening 
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our great national bulwark, the navy; firft, by the lofs of the four 
and half per cent. received here on the thipment of goods ; fecondly, 
by the duties when arrived io Britifh ports; thirdly, by the lofs of 
freight to thip owners, which will naturally leffen the number of 
veflels employed, and confequently affe&t * one of our greateft nur- 
feries for jailors. It will alfo ferve without the before-mentioned 
prevention, asa heavy tax upon the planter, without benefiting the 
mother country inthe fma!left degree ; for what withthe coft of the 
flaves at the foreign market, and the expences attending thereon, 
they will ftand him in double the price they are now purchafed for.’ 
Thefe letters feem, at leait, to have the merit of originality, and 
are evidently the fruit of an actual correfpondence. oO. 


EpucaTion, ScHoot Books, &c. 


Art. 43. The New Robinfon Crufoe ; an inftrudtive and entertaining 
Hiftory, for the Ufe of Children of both Sexes. Tranflated 
from the French. 12mo. 4 Vols. about 160 Pages in each. 
6s. fewed. Stockdale. 

‘This work was originally written in German, by Mr. Campe ; 
thence tranflated into French; and now re-clothed by an Englith 
Ixerary tailor. 

Mr. Campe is of opinion, that the original life of Robinfon Crufoe 
3s particularly defectivein allowing him, when cafton thedefartifland, 
European tools, inftruments, and neceffaries. He, therefore, in this 
work, throws his hero on fhore entirely deftitute of thofe aids ; and 
thence places, in a ftriking point of view, the ingenuity of man in 
overcoming the greateft difficulties. In this idea, we certainly agree 
with Mr. Campe; and, fo far, we deem his work fuperior to its 
; though whether it is preferable, on the whole, we fhall not. 

cide. 

The writer alfo differs from his original in many other particu- 
Jars: in the old work, the hero recounts his own hiftory; but the 
adventures are here given in dialogues between a Mr. and Mrs, Bil- 
Jing fley, and their children ; which mode is fo far preferable, that it 
allows the writer fcope for introducing and explaining many ufe- 
ful particulars, which the other would not fo naturally admit. 

Confidering this performance in a collective view, we think our- 
felves warranted in recommending it to parents and inftructors of 
youth ; atthe fame time remarking, that it ought not to be tkim- 
med over, as a book of entertainment only, but fudied as a work 
uniting that quality with a very ccnfiderable degree of inftruéticn. 

‘The volumes are decorated by thirty-two neat wooden cuts. G.2 


NoveELs, 
Art. 44. Tbe Mental Triumph. By a Lady. 12me. 3 Vols. 7s. 6d. 
fewed. Walter, Piccadilly. 1789. 
* The author of the Méntal Triumph has ventured to quit the 
beaten road, and to introduce her heroine, unadorned by exterior 
beauties, yet richly gifted by every mental grace, every poflible at- 





* In Mr. L.’s book, it is printed ¢fe#; but we {uppofe this wae 
an error of the prefs, 
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ration that could excite an honourable paffion, and infure her ge- 
neral regard.’ Thus far the fair writer. To have fhewn, to have 
proved the intellectual excellence of her heroine, however, had 
been better than to have salked aboutit. Inthe letters of this lady, 
* forichly decked in mental charms,’ we difcover nothing but the 
moft common thoughts and expreflions ; and of her correfpondents, 
we may obferve the fame. ‘Their ftyle is not unfrequently as fol- 
lows: ¢ The latent flame that has long /aid gathering in my breatt.” 
‘ Truth immerges from ob{curity as the fun from beneath a cloud,’ 
&c. &c. With reipe&t to the ftory, it is highly improbable. A 

eer of the realm could fcarcely change his name, or live fequef- 
tered and unknown during a long feries of years, as he is here re- 
ported to have done. But we may, perhaps, be told that this 
was neceflary for carrying on the plot: we are totally of a dif- 
ferent opinion. Befide, the mental -triumph of the daughter 
of the nobleman in queition, is incomplete. The lover fhould 
have married her before fhe was known to be of noble ex- 
traction, and in poffeffion of confiderable wealth: for we may un- 
charitably attribute to fordid motives, what the authorefs could, no 
doubt, wifh us to confider as the effeét of her heroine’s * mental 


charms.’ A.B. 


Art. 45. Leuis and Nina; or, an Excurfion to Yverdun. i2mo, 
2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Lane. 1789. 

This performance is conceived in the ftrain of .our more fafhion- 
able and fentimental tourifts ; and it muft be acknowleged that i¢ 
contains fome tender and pathetic ftrokes. The writer, indeed, ap- 
pears to be ‘‘ a// beart,”’ as a dealer in fentiment expreffes it, when 
{peaking of himfelf in Murphy’s admirable comedy of *‘ Know 
Your Own Mind,.”’ But the prettinefes, the fenfibilities exhibited in 
the prefent production, are, by far, too many: we are abfolutely 
overpowered by them.—‘* L—d!” exclaims the girl in the play, 
when Sir Fopling approaches her under a load of pulvillo— 


<¢ T.—d! how he ftinks of {weets!’’ “De 


Art. 46. The Predefined Wife; or Force of Prejudice, 12m0¢ 2 Vols, 
6s. fewed. Kerby. 1789. 
——‘* Tedious as a thrice-told tale, 
*© Vexing the dull ear of a drowfy man.” 
This is the real, the a¢tual character of the ftory of this novel, 


taken fimply and in itfelf. To render it ftill more tedious, how- 


ever; to make its foporific virtue ftill more certain, the author has 

thrown in fome dofes of /entiment, to which the opiates of the Mat. 

Med. muft indubitably yield. , 

Art. 47. Mount Pelham. A Novel. By the Author of Rofa de 
Montmorien. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Lane. 1789. 

We have climbed, with no little difficulty, tothe fummit of this 
mount; and with nothing, alas! to cheer us by the way. The 
profpe& is dreary and defolate around. Not a panfy (penfée, Fr.) 
—the reader will pardon us for the pun, fince we do not often 
tranfgrefs in that xe{pect-eno, not even a fingle wild-flower is to be 


feen. Rofa de Montmorien hes gathered ghe whole. It may be 
i that 
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that fie has formed a chaplet with them for the brow of her lover. 
In fuch a cafe, we can neither wonder nor murmur at the difap- 


pointment with which we now have met. ARB. 
REPEAL OF THE TeEsT ACT. 


Art. 48. 4 Letter to Earl Stanhope, on the Subject of the Teft, as 
objected to in a Pamphlet * recommended by his Lordfhip. 8vo. 
pp. 45. 1s. Rivingtons. 1789. 

Quibbling (fays Bifhop Warburton) és the fure fign of an expiring 
argument. Oo this principle, the letcer-writer muft afford his op- 
ponent fome ground of triumph. He has taken the weakett fide of 
the queftion, and his mode of defence does not contribute to make 
the worfe appear the better reafon. He urges againft the projected 
repeal of the teft laws, that ftale objection, the danger of innovation ; 
but where is the danger either to church or ftate? Allow the dif- 
fenters to be eligible, it ftill refts with the magiftrate to chufe whe- 
ther he will truit them either with his confidence or his power. Let 
the ftate repeal the teft, and it will annihilate the diffenters as a 


political faction—an event which we with to fee accomplifhed. Moo-y. 


Art. 49s Obfervations on the Condu& of the Protefant Diffenters. 
&vo. pp. 27. 6d. Pridden. 1790. 

This little pamphlet contains more invective than argument ; 
the author turns his periods well, but they are not direéted by the 
hand of candour. When he defcribes the diffenters, as * having to- 
Teration in their mouths, but perfecution in their hearts ;? or as ‘men 
who would relinguifh many of the comforts of life, rather than 
purchafe them of churchmen,’ we apprehend he does them in- 
juftice. He forgets that the fpirit of the times is changed, and 
that neither the church nor the fe@aries are what they were in 
1645. Unlike Dr. Prieftley with refpe& to the catholics, he 
feems defirous of vifiting the fins of the diffenting fathers upon 
the children, notonly to the third and fourth, but to the re- 
moteft generations. He tells the prefent diffenters, that shey 
claim, by foliciting a repeal of the teft act, imaginary rights, and 
demand privileges to which they have no pretenfions. From all offices, 
he is earneft to exclude them ; he therefore calls on the Commons 
to refufe them the repeal of the teft laws ; then on the Lords; and, 
Jattly, on the Crown, intreating his Majefty, fhould the diffenters? 
bill pafs through both houfes, to give it his royal negative. This 
is zeal, but it is not according to knowlege. De 


ae 
THEOLOGY and PoLEmMIcs, 


Art. 50. Chrift Crucified; or the Scripture Doétrine of the Atone- 
ment briefly illuttrated and defended. In four Difcourfes on the 
Subject. By Caleb Evans, M. A. 12mo. pp. 227. 2s. fewed; 
Buckland, &c. 1789. 

Mr. Evans has faid what is fufficient to fatisfy his readers 
that he is himfelf convinced of the truth of the doétrine which 





 * The pamphlet alluded to is intitled, “© TA Right of Proteft- 
ant Diffenters to a complete Toleration afferted ;” of which fee an ac- 
count in our Review, vol, Ixxx. p. 561. 
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he here undertakes to defend. Whether it is a conviction wholly 
difpaffionate, cool, and rational, we do not venture to afirm. That 
he appears asa pious and good man, who fincerely believes that the 
articles of his faith tend only to the promotion and practice of vir- 
tue, we obferve with pleafure; as we alfo do his profeffions of a 
candid and liberal difpofition toward thofe who differ moft widely 
from him. We fhould have expected, indeed, from this author, 
when he chofe to ftand forth as a difputant, lefs declamation, and 
more reafoning. He produces quotations which mark his reading ; 
particularly from Outram’s book De Sacrificiis : but he does not en- 
ter into that calm and accurate inquiry which is allowed to be re- 
quifite for the difcovery and eftablifhment of truth. His book will 
no doubt ferve to confirm many in the opinions for which he pleads; 
but it will not, perhaps, convince many who, from a careful perufal 
of the fcriptures, apprehend that they lead to different conclufions. 
Mr. Evans knows not how to admit thatthe cro/s of Chrif, or Chriff 
crucified, could have proved a /fumbling-block, or been regarded as 
feolifone/s, had it not been for thofe fyitematic ideas which he con- 


neéts with the fubje&t: others will think, that, without any fuch . 


fuppofition, there are very fufficient reafons to account for the fact. 
It may poflibly be thought, that divine mercy and love freely im- 
parted to mankind through Jefus Chrift, may have its tendency to 
awaken gratitude and to promote repentance, without entering into 
the inquiry concerning vicarious fufferings, plenary /atisfa@ion, and 
other fuch queftions, which tend rather to perplex than to edify,. 
If there are thofe, as fome of thefe writers are very ready to infi- 
nuate, who embrace particular religious opinions merely through 
the love of novelty, or affectation of fingularity, or pride of fupe- 
rior underftanding and erudition, or through felf-fufficiency and 
conceit, which is unwilling to yield, even to the teachings and or- 
der of the Omnipotent; if there are fuch, they are certainly mot 
juftly reprehenfible, and are fummoned by all the regard they can 
have to themfelves, more narrowly to obferve their motives, and to 
correct and reform their tempers and difpofitions. At the fame time, 
let it be added, that it becomes all perfons to be cautious how they 
bring fuch a charge againft their brethren, till they are well inform- 
ed and certain as to the fact; a negle&t of which may occafion it to 
be faid, thatthey are ‘ intoxicated,’ not, as this writer hints* con- 
cerning Dr. Prieftley, with ‘ philofophical,’? but with orthodox or 
Calviniftic ‘ enthufia/m.’ Hi. 
Art. 51. 4 Letter to Dr. Prieftley; or, A Volley of Random Shot, 
difcharged at him from the Old Fortrefs called the Church of 

England, which he is attempting to take by Storm. By a Vo- 

lunteer. 8vo. pp. 53. 18.6d. Parfons. 1739. 

Volunteer, does he call himfelf? Surely this is a term which im- 
plies an honourable warfare. But we fee nothing like any kind of war- 
fare here, Inftead of the dignity of a ferious engagement, we 
meet with nothing but the ridiculous pertnefs of a city gunner, who 
without licenfe or qualification, or the leaf pretenfion to either, 
{cours the environs of the metropolis ; and when he has wafted much 
powder and fhot in the air, thinks himfelf a {portfman, and digni- 
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fies his lofs of time by the name of fhooting. The refemblance 
between our pretended volunteer and the cockney fhooters, 1s too 
firong to be miflaken. His eagernefs and impetuofity at ftarting; 
his confidence in his own {xill, which at every inftant burfts through 
the thin veil of affected modefty thrown over it, and reminds us that 
he efteems himfelf an excellent markfman; his counting all things 
game, and popping away at every object that {prings up before him ; 
the rapidity and heat with which he fires, without ever waiting to 
get a proper fight ; the little execution which he does ; and laitly, 
his returning from the field with more mifchief to himfelf than to 
the objeét of his purfuit, all mark his charafter, and prove him no 
volunteer. If in any thing his volley bears the fmalleft affinity to 
any fpecies of engagement, itis to the attack of a pirate; and here, 
indeed, there appears to be fome analogy. For, like the pirate, he 
does not confine himfelf to a particular enemy, againft whom open 
war has been previoufly declared, but fires his random-fhot on all 
who come inhis way. He difcharges his volley, not only at Dr. 
Prieftley, but alfo at philofophers and philofophy, at reafon, at 
the oppofition, at the heir apparent, at ‘a certain great Welch 
bifhop’ (Bifhop of Llandaff), at ‘ Squire Gibbon, that elegant 
feraper of hiftory,’? at Dr. Price, at * Micaiah Towgood,’ at Da- 
vid Levi, at Lord George Gordon, at Jews, Turks, Pagans, &c. 
&c. Like the pirate too, he loads his artillery with all manner of 
rubbifh, totally regardlefs of thofe laws of war, to which all ho- 
nourable foes fubmit; and deals much in a fpecies of combuftible 
called fink-pots, formerly ufed by lawlefs marauders to annoy their 
adveriaries : but which, we hoped and believed, the more civilized 

humanity of the prefent day had entirely fet afide. He tells Dr. 

Prieftley, for inftance, that he ‘ puzzles the fubfcribers to his 

meé¢ting-houfe with expofitions of fcripture, merely for the fake of 
continuing their fubfcriptions, or to extend the fale of his books:’ 
that * he attempts to amufe mankind with ftories, which he him- 

felf does not believe :’ that he * makes a gain of godlinefs,’ and 

* means to advance his fortune by furnifhing the Englifh nation 

with fomething new ;’ and adds, ‘ {chemes of this kind have fel- 

dom failed ; for within the compafs of a few years only, we have 

feen two great leaders of adverfe parties, or to {peak more plainly, 

two champions of Calvin and Arminius, advance, with rapid 

itrides, from little fhort of poverty, to their carriages, Mr. Katter- 

felto, Dr. Graham, and the Irifh Giant, did tolerably well; and 

now give me leave to mention yourfelf, Mr. Lindfey, Mefl. John- 

fon, Humphries, Mendoza, Ryan, and Benjamin the Great, as 

men who are in a thriving way on account of your difcoveries and 
proficiency in new arts and {ciences.” Again, addrefling the Doc- 
ter, he afks, * might it not be fairly queftioned if you believe in a 

God of any fort?’ And foon after fubjoins, ¢ it appears queftiona- 

ble to me, whether even honett John Collins, or any other man, 
ever difplayed fuch talents or {kill in the mifapplication of fcrip- 
ture, as you have done; uuleis that venerable perfon, of whom 

fach honourable mention is made, Matt. iii. Johr, viii. 44. &c. 


may be called a man.’—Fie on it! this is foul indeed ! 
. Arte 
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Art. 62. Scripture Charaders ; or, a Practical Improvement of the 
principal Hiftories of the Old Teftament, from Apam to JosHuA 
inclufive. By Thomas Robinfon, M. A. Vicar of St Mary's, 
Leicefter, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
12mo0. pp. 443. 38- Boards. Matthews, &c. 1789. 

The defign of this work is fomewhat fimilar to thatof Dr. Hun- 
ter, in his Sacred Biography, of which four volumes have been pub- 
lithed, and duly noticed in our late Reviews ; but Mr. R. fets forth 
his performance as interfering very little with that of Dr. H. which 
the prefent author confiders as written in a higher ftyle than his 
own, and confequently, lefs fic for thofe plain and poorer readers 
for whofe ufe this practical improvement of eminent Scripture Cha- 
raers is calculated ; and to whofe convenience itis better adapred, 
as being lefs expenfive in the purchaie. 

Mr. R. informs us,in che advertifement prefixed, that this pabli- 
cation forms only one 4th part of his original plan ; which was ‘to 
continue the defign throughout the Old and New Teftaments: but 
as the author’s ftate of health, and his parochial engagements, ren- 
der it uncertain whether fuch a continuation could be completed ; 
and as the characters here delineated have no neceflary connexion 
with any of the fubfequent fcripture hiftories, ic has been thought 
expedient to fubmit them to the judgment of the public, in this de- 
tached ftate.’ 

The author farther obferves, that thefe * practical reflections on 
fcripture characters were originally drawn up for the inftruction of a 
plain congregation, and delivered to them in the form of fermons.’ 
They are now given, however, in the method of chapters and /ec- 
tions; under which appearance they will, perhaps, be more accept- 
able to the generality of readers, than they would have been, if of- 
fered to their acceptance as volumes of fermons. 

With refpe& to thé character, fpirit, and principles of the work, 
the readers of our Review will, we doubt not, think it fufficiently in- 
ferable, from the following fhort {pecimens, and brief obfervations: 

In p.3. Mr. R. juftly obferves, that * where revelation does not 
refolve us, it becomes us to be filent, or to confefs our ignorance ;’ 
but how far he himfelf adheres to this good maxim, in the follow- 
ing, and in many other inftences, our readers will eafily deter- 
mine. 

On the creation of man, he tedls us, p. 5. ‘ A council was held 
among the perfons of the Godhead.’ Writers of acertain ftamp 
are very fond of this celeftial counci/, though it has no other foend- 
ation in the O/d Teftament than fome peculiarity in the Hebrew 
idiom, and not the /adow of a foundationin the New. 

In p.7. we are told, that ‘ the powers of Adam’s underftand- 
ing were far fuperior to any we are acquainted with ;’ and that 
‘he had an infight into natural things, far beyond the acuteft 
philoiopher.’ This is one of thofe fancies taken up by certain di« 
vines from one obfcure text. It is faid, Gen. ii. 20. that Adam 
gave names to all creatures; but that he gave names to them, ‘ ace 
cording to their different conftitutions,’ is no where faid, ex- 
cept in Mr. R.’s Scripture Chara@ers. 
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Of a like kind is Mr. R.’s conjecture concerning the tree 
of life, in the note, p. 23. that it was of the nature of a facra- 
ment; and alfo his account, p. 18. of the difference of the of- 
ferings of Cain and Abel, why one was acceptable, the other not. 
We are not told, in fcripture, of what fort the offering of Abel 
was. Mr.R. will have it to bea fin-offering; but for aught that 
appears in the bible, it might be a burat-offering, fuch as Noah 
offered when he came out of the ark; and faith, we apprehend, 
was as meceflary to render one as acceptable asthe other. Mr. R.’s 
book is full of fuch conjectures, on pcints where fcripture is totally 
filent. Ex pede Herculem. 


@ 
Art. 53. 4 Word of Caution (or Advice) againft the Socinian Poifen 
of William Frend. Addrefled to the Inhabitants of Canterbury 
and its Neighbourhood, with thofe of the Ife of Thanet. By 

George Townfend, of Ramfgate. 8vo. pp. 12. zd. Matthews. 

1789. 

What we faid of this author’s ¢ Teftimony for Truth’ (fee Re- 
view for November laft, p. 469), will ferve for a review of this 
pamphlet, which differs very little from the former, except in its 

reater confidence of aflertion, and more abufive language. For 
the latter, he thinks himfelf juftified by both heathen and chriftian 
authority. Pythagoras, he tells us, afferts that ‘* we are more be- 
‘Sholden toour friends for their reprimands than their flattery.” And 
, Se. Paul directs, Titus, i. 13. to * reprove them farply, or as the 
word (fays Mr. ‘l'ownfend) may be rendered, cuttingly, that they 


25120, may be found in the faith.” Notwithftanding thefe great names, 





Mr. Frend will probably not think himfelf mach obliged to Mr. 
Townfend for his cuting. Forour parts, we are more difpofed to 
complain of him for his coming again. Pearne. 


SINGLE SERMONS, 


Art.s4. 4 Difcourfe on the Love of our Country, delivered on Nov. 
4, 178g, at the Meeting-houle in the Old Jewry, to the Society 
for commemorating the Revolution in Great Britain. With an 
Appendix, containing the Report of the Committee of the So- 
ciety ; an Account of the Population of Fraace 3 and the Decla- 
ration of Rights, by the National Affembly of France. By R}- 
chard Price, D. D. LL. D. F. R.S. 8vo. pp. so. App. 13. 
1s. 6d. Cadell. 

Religion and politics are diftin& fubjeéts; but as civil govern- 
ments have mingled them together, we muft expect to fee the mi- 
ni@ers of the former fometimes acting in the double capacity of 
meologiags and politicians. It would be unpardonable in them to 
do this offen ; but, on occafions like that mentioned in the title of 
this fermon, it is allowable. To Dr. Price, this occafion was, no 
doubt, peculiarly grateful; and it was impoflible for him, on this 
fubject, not to produce an animated cifcourfe. His ardour in the 
cauie of civ:l and religious liberty is well known; and this ardour 
gives a force and pathos to his oratery, which muft engage atten- 
tion. Some readers will confider him as entirely carried away by 
the curbulent {pirit of party, and condemn him as deficient in true 
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patriorifm ; but we fee no reafon to load him with fo harfh a cen- 
jure. We believe him to be a confcientious man; and as philpfo- 
phers and citizens of the world, we do not hefitate in exprefling 
our general approbation of thofe fentiments of freedom and bene- 
volence, which glow in the pages before us. 

Thofe fears and apprehenfions with which the vulgar are apt to 
be intimidated by the difcovery of truth, have no place in our 
minds: neither the interefts of genuine religion, nor thofe of civil 
fociety, can fuffer from difcuffion. Let, then, the virtuous patriot be 
encouraged to give his opinion, provided he does it with prudence 
and with loyalty. Dr. P. has not fatisfied us on either of thefe 
heads ; but leaft on thelatter. His loyalty appears offered to the 
abftract idea of the majefty of the people, while he may be thought 
deficient in proper refpect to the great perfonage who poffeffes and 
difplays it. That blunt, unceremonioug addrefs, which Dr. P. 
would have recommended ona late joyful occafion, would have 
juftly offended Majefty, without anfwering one good purpofe. Is it 
requifite, or is it even decent, in every approach to the throne with 
a congratulatory addrefs, to inform the king, in plain Englith, that 
he is only the fervant of the people? Rudenefs and coarfenefs of 
behaviour to the chief magiftrate, are by no means neceflzry to the 
prefervation of our liberties. Surely Dr. P. cannot think that it 
is: he muft know, that the embodied majefty of the people cannot be 
approached in the language that he would have prepared. Naked 
truth may think herfelt fafe in a college of divines or of philofo- 
phers; but fhe cannot be fo feen at court. 

Dr. Price, indeed, makes a bad figure as a courtier : he is more 
at home when difcuffing she love of our country. This fubje& he 


_well underftands: he fhews both what it does not, and what it does 


imply and require: he requelts us ‘ to diftinguifth between the 
Jove of our country, and that {pirit of rivalfhip and ambitien which 
has been common among nations;’ and refolves this duty into 
a juft and rational principle of action, confifting in a concern for’ 
Trutu—Virtrue—and Lreerty. Thefe he juftly deems the 
chief bleflings of human nature. By a concern for truth we may 
enlighten our country ; for virtue, reform its public morals ; and for 
liberty, fecure, and perhaps improve, the freedom of its conftitu- 
tion, 

In the praGice of virtue, he includes the difcharge of the public du- 
ties of religion; reflets with deep concern on their general negle& ; 
and juftly ateributes this to ‘ a caufe which he apprehends is not 
likely foon to be removed,’ viz. the defeats in our eftablifhed codes of 
faith and ~vorfoip. But fince the attention not only of many of our 
learned clergy, but of the laity too, and of fuch a /ayman* as the 
Duke of Grafton, has been drawn to this fubject, we may expect 
fhortly to behold our public formulary, which is, on the whole, 
excellent, freed from a few fpots that are univerfally acknowleged 
to deform it. 





* See pamphletentitled Hints to the Clergy, ec. newly affociated. 
Review, vol. Ixxx. p. 186. 562. 
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At this feafon, and on fuch an occafion, it was impofiible for Dr. 
Price to pafs the Jef Laws unnoticed. We thall give his opinion 
of them in his own words: 


‘ The Test Laws arealfo ftill in force; and deprive of eligi- 


bility to civil and military offices, all who cannot conform to the 
eftablithed worfhip. It is with great pleafure I find that the body 
of proteftant diflenters, though defeated in two late attempts to 
deliver their country from this difgrace to it, have determined to 
perfevere. Should they at Jaft fucceed, they will have the fatisfac- 
tion, not only of removing from themfelves a profcription they do 
not deferve, but of contributing to lefien the number of our public 
iniquities. For I cannot call by a gentler name, Jaws which con- 
vert an ordinance appointed by our Saviour to commemorate his 
death, into an inftrument of oppreflive policy, and a qualification of 
rakes.and atheifts for civil pofts. I have faid, /bould they fucceed ; 
but perhaps. 1 ought not to fuggeft a doubt about their fuccefs. 
And, indeed, when I confider that in Scotland the eitablifhed 
church is defended by no fuch teft; that in Ireland it has been 
abolifhed ; that in a great neighbouring country it has been de- 
clared to be an indefeafible right of ali citizens to be equally 
eligible to public offices; that in the fame kingcom a profeffed 
difflenter from the eftablifhed church holds the firft- office in the 
ftate; that in the emperor’s dominions Jews have been lately 
admitted to the enjoyment of equal privileges with other citizens ; 
and that in this very country, a diffenter, though excluded from the 
power of executing the laws, yet is allowed to be employed in making 
them. When, | fay, I confider fuch facts as thefe, lam difpofed to 
think it impofiible that the enemies of the repeal of the teft laws 
fhould not foon become afhamed, and give up their oppofition.’ 
Could we perceive that any danger would accrue to our eftablithed 
church, orto the conititution, from the repeal of the Ze? Laws, we 
fhould highly difapprove the meafure; but our decidea apinion is, 
that the exiftence of thofe Jaws is difgraceful to the church, without 


affording it the fmalleft fecurity ; and ahat it is likewife highly in-’ 


jurious to the ftate.. Our noble religious eftablifhment requires not 
{0 paltry a bastier, over which every knave can jump. By throw- 
ing it down, our church will gain both honour and ftrength ; for 
perfecution, of every defcription, whether negative or pofitive, al- 
ways hurts the caufe for which it isemployed; while a liberal and 
generous conduct as certainly operates in its favour. The tolerat- 
ing, {pirit of the church has already weakened the diffenters ; and 
by an extention of tolerance, it may accelerate their declenfion. Be 
this as it may, it isa meafure which cannot injure the eltablifh- 
ment. 

This political fermon proceeds to notice the inequality of reprefent- 
ation, and jome fmaller matters which the author apprehends to be 
defects in our prefent mode of government ; but what he moft pathe- 
tically laments, is the immoral conduét of fome of our patriots, 
* Oh! (fays he) that I could fee in men who oppofe tyranny in the 
ftase, a difdain of the tyranny of low paiflions in themfelves! I 
cannot reconcile myfelf to the idea of an immoral patriot, or to 
that 
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that feparation of private from public virtue, which fome think 
poffible.’ é 

Though chriftianity does not exprefsly inculcate the Jowe of our 
country, it exhibits the beit and pureit exampies of it. Dr. Price 
exhorts us to imitate them; and concludes his difcourfe with the 
moft fpirited and affecting reficctions on the Frencu Revotvo- 
TION: 

© What an eventful period is this! Tam thankful that I have 
lived to it; and [ could almoft fay, Lord, now Jletteft thou thy fer- 
want depart in peace, for mine eyes have feen thy falvation. | have 
lived to fee a diffufion of knowledge, which has undermined {uper- 
{tition and error. I have lived to fee the rights of men better un- 
deritood than ever; and nations panting for liberty, which feemed 
to have loft the idea of it. 1 have lived to fee thirty millions of 
people, indignant and refolute, {purning at flavery, and demanding 
liberty with an irrefittible voice ; their king led in triumph, and an 
arbitrary monarch furrendering himfelf to his fubjects. After fhar- 
ing in the benefits of one revolution, | have been {pared to be @ 
witnefs to two other revolutions, both glorious. And now, me- 
thinks, I fee the ardour for liberty catching and fpreading ; a gene- 
ral amendment beginning in human affairs; the dominion of kings 
changed for the dominion of laws; and the domini.a of priefts giv- 
ing way to the dominion of reafon and confcience. 

‘ Be encouraged, all ye friends of freedom, and writers in its de- 
fence! ‘The times are aufpicious. Your labours have nor heen in 
vain. Behold kingdoms, admonifhed by you, ftarting from fleep, 
breaking their fetters, and claiming juftice from their oppreflors ! 
Behold, the light you have flruck out, after fetting America free, 
reflected to France, and there kindled into a blaze that lays de- 
fpotifm in afhes, and warms and illuminates Europe !’ 


How far Dr. Price’s data and conclufions (given inthe Appendix)’ 


relative to the vait population of France, may be depended on, we 
do not undertaketo fay. It will be thought by many, that our Britith 
calculator, enraptured with the profpect of their dawning liberty, 
has exceeded the mark, by reckoning the inhabitants of the French 
provinces at thirty millions. This, however, we know, that calce- 
lations refpeting population, more commonly fall fhort of, than ex- 
ceed, the truth. At leaft, we have reafon to believe that this is the 
cafe in our own ifland. 

A tranflation of this fermon has appeared in Paris, executed by 
Colonel pe Keracio, father of the celebrated young lady of that 
name, whofe works have, feveral times, engaged our attention, and 


excited our applaufe. Noe-y-. 


Art. 55. Preached before the Congregations of the Old and New 
Meetings at Birmingham, Nov. 5, 1789. By Jofeph Prieftley, 
LL.D. F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 16. 6d. Johnfon. . 
If Dr. Prieitley’s fermon has not all the energy and fire of that 

of his friend Dr. Price, it is not inferior to it in folidity of rea- 

foning and flrengih of argument. Every fenfible difpaffionate 
reader mult approve Q it. {t is the ftatement of philofophy and 
found 
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found policy. We are addrefied with no violent inflammatory lan- 

age, but with the woice of reason, of truth, and of right. He 
gratefully owns that the prefent Diffenters are in a state of peace 
and liberty, when compared with thofe of former times; but ftill 
he thinks their cafe hard, in confequence of thofe civil we Fe 
gabon which debar them from the common privileges of citt- 
zens: he fhews that the objections ufually urged againft the 
yepeal of the Teft and Corporation a&s, have little weight: he 
ts perfuaded the church fears where no fear is. In order to effect 
the withed-for repeal of thefe acts, he recommends to the Diflent- 
ers no violent and unchriftian meafures, but a calm and peace- 
able reprefentation of their cafe to the legiflature ; perfuaded that 
they muft, in the end, prevail. 

Dr. P. comprehends Catholics in the clafs of Englifh Diffenters. 

¢ With their religious opinions (fays he) we have nothing to do ; 
and with refpe& to what has been the condu& of Catholics in for- | 
mer times, it does not become us te wift the fins of the fathers upex 
abe children, who have repented of and forfaken them.” 
. This is liberal. Popery can never again endanger the liberty 
or difturb the peace of this country. Clafs it with other herefies, 
and let the magiftrate be permitted to extend his favours to vir- 
tyous and Joyal Papifts, as well as to virtuous and loyal Proteft- 
ants. ‘Timid ignorance may advife a more narrow fyftem of policy 3 
but every wife government will avoid weakening the force of the 
empire by unnecefflary difqualifications. Moo.y. 


Art. 56. Preached at the Opening of the Chureh of St. Paul, Co- 

vent Garden, after its Reparation. By Richard Bullock, D.D. 
_4to. 1s. pp. 38. Leigh and Sotheby. 

In this difcourfe, Dr. B. reminds his congregation of two prin- 
ciples, which, he fays, are much connected with the occasion on 
which it was delivered. ‘ rit, That to excite in men a due reve- 
rence and efteem for places of public worhhip, is a likely means of 
difpofing them properly for the important bufinefs to be tranfacted 
there. 2dly, That a molt likely means of exciting that reverence 
and efteem, is to render fuch. places not only commodioys, but en- 
gaging ;— agreeable to the eye, and firiking to the imagination.’ 

What the Dottor recommends in his conclufion is, however, we 
think, of ftill greater confequence : 

* After (fays he) all the late endeavours to repair and to beav- 
tify this church, it is now with yeurfelwes, it is with the inhabitants | 
of the parifh at large, to put the finifhing hand to its improve- 
ments; to give it the higheft poffible ornament, decoration, and 
Splendour, by their own regular attendance, and by the decency 
and order of their behaviour when here affembled.’ 

This difcourfe is certainly well adapted to the place, and the 
people, where and before whom it was delivered. Brad. 
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Art. 57. On the happy Recovery of his Majefty George the Third, 
from his late fevere Indifpofition. Preached in the Enghth 
Church at Middleburg in Zealand, Aprilr28, 1789. By the 


Rev. L 
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Rev. Samuel Wilcocke, M. D. Minifter of that Church. 8vo. 
39 Pages. Printed at.Middleburg, in Englifh and in Dutch. 


Price 6d. each. Sold in London by Diily. 
A fenfible and loyal difcourfe, very fuitable to the occafion. 
There are very many errata, a few of which the author has pointed 


out. He very naturally accounts for them, by the language being 
foreign to the printer. Brad. 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


*.* Our worthy correfpondent, E. S. who dates from the Ifle of 
Ely, moft excufe us for not publifhing his leer; the Lxgth only 
of which denies it a place in our Review. He has our fincere 
thanks; it evinces the benignity of his heart, and claims our mot 
refpe&tfu! acknowlegements. At the fame time, we muft frankly 
exprefs our opinion, that a Review conducted on the principles 
which he recommends, would very foon conduct itfelf to that gutph 
of oblivion, in which all the former literary journals of this coun- 
try, together with moft of thofe produced on the continent, have 
long fince beer totally immerged. While thus our determination 
runs counter to the ideas of E. S. our hearts firmly approve and 
partake in the benevolent and fympathizing fentiments exprefled ia 
this Correfpondent’s letter. 

We have before hinted to E. S. the éwfiu‘te variety of taftes and 
Opinions ; and now, with refpect to that part of his letter, where, 
mentioning certain books, he fays ‘ Who, among your numerous 
readers, would not gladly give up ‘ - —, &c. 
&c. for another extract from ———, —, ee, Ec. &c.? 
we will fay to him with the moft perfect and decifive confidence, 
Not ont in tEN would. The experience of nearly half a centary 
has effectually convinced us, that the plan of the Monthly Review, 
being that which has been found moft u/eful, has confequently 
proved mott acceptable, to the Public. 











++4 A Correfpondent informs us, refpeCting the recipe for curin 
the Jab iz fheep, copied in p. 530, of our Review for December laf, 
from the 7th vol. of the * TranfaSious of the Society for the Bn- 
couragement of Arts,’ &c. that, to the other ingredients, about three 
pounds of Sog’s lard fhould be added; without which, he fuppofes 
that the application of the remedy might prove equally terrible to 
the fhepherd and the fheep. Our tranfcript of the recipe, how- 
ever, was correctly made from the book, in which no {uch ingredient 
appears; and which, after all, we believe is not neceflary JR: 

+i] We had procured a copy of the work concerning which, 
Awicus writes, before the receipt of his lexer; and an account of 
it will appear in its turn. 





§{§ We think ourfelves much obliged by the hints com- 
municated by § An anonymous Friénd;’ and we feel ourfelves 
fenfibly flattered by the politenefs of his expreffions. We thank 


him 
a qetrih@ pecefrery - 
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him for informing us that the Englith publication of the Marquis 
@’Argenfon’s Eflays (fee Review for November lait, p. 399-), was 
not their firft introduction into the literary world. They were pub- 
lithed at Paris, by the late Marquis de Paulmy, and given to his 
father, M. d’Argenfon ; but it has been fince difcovered, that they 
were chiefly written by M. de Paulmy. Our Appendix, publithed 
with this Number, mentions fome farther particulars of this work. 
See p. 669 and 670. 

With refpe& to this Correfpondent’s hint, of reprinting former 
volumes of our work, which are become very fcarce, it fhall have 
farther confideration ; but, at prefent, the meafure feems impracti- 
cable on various accounts. If we knew how to addrefs a letter to 
this Writer, we believe we could give him fome information re- 
Jative to that part of his communication, which might be of fervice 
to Aim.—For the hint concerning our Jndices, we are alfo obliged. 

#+° Refpedting the improvement in our notices of foreign books, 
now, for the fecond time, fuggefted by Birch, of Bradford, we 
have to anfwer, that, on mature confideration, the {cheme does not | 
feem feafible. It would inevitably demand a large portion of our 
time and attention, both of which are already fufiiciently en- | 

aged ; and after all, we doubt whether we could pleafe either 
the Public or ourlelves. ‘There are, likewife, other reafons againft 
this meafure, which we cannot ftate in this place. 

















§*§ Omega will accept our thanks for his communication ; of 
part of which, he will have already perceived, we have availed 
ourfelves, 





tit W.K. informs us, that * the Introduétion to Mr. Clarke’s 
Survey of the Lakes (fee Review for December Jatt), as well as great 
part of the work itfelf, was written by Mr. Yaac Rittfon, tranflator 
of Homer's liymn to Venus (fee Review, vol. Ixxx. p. 466.). At 
the time he afiifted Mr. Clarke, he was a f{chool-mafler at Pen- 
rith, and enjoyed a lucrative and refpectable fituation: but, ambi- 
tious to commence phyfician, he went to Edinburgh, where he 
filudied under the late Dt. Brown; who came to London, and left 
the world much about the fame time with his pupil.’ 





*\|* The packet with the Daventry poft mark, and figned Omega, 
certainly was zot * worth the carriage;’ as /uch pamphlets as that | 
4 which it srs ie never obtain notice in the Monthly Review. 











*l] The information communicated by 4rgus is received. i 





ttt Dr. Burney’s Hiffory of Mufc will be refumed in our next 
number. : 





"A. Se 





